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NEW PUBLICATIONS. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, | //PP/NCOT7/’S MAGAZINE 
, HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : FOR MARCH. 


I. 
The Conquest of England. 


By JoHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D., author of 
‘A Short History of the English People,” “ His- 
tory of the English People,” “The Making of 
England,” etc. With a steel portrait and maps. 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

IL. 
The Hessians in the Revolution. 


The Hessians and the other German auxiliaries of 
Great Britain in the Revolutionary War. By Ep- 
WARD J. LowELL. Maps and plans. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

III. 
The Queen’s New Book. 

MORE LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A 
LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, FROM 1862 
TO 1882. 4to, paper, 15 cents. 

Pocket edition, with portraits and illustrations, 
16mo, paper, 20 cents. 


Vv. , 
A Short History of Our Own Times. 


A Short History of Our Own Times, from the Acces- 
sion of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 
1880. By JusTIN McCarTHy, M.P., author of 
“A History of Our Own Times,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 4to, paper, 25 cents. 


V. 
Trga. By Dr. Schliemann. 


Troja. Results of the Latest Researches and LDis- 
coveries on the Site of Homer’s Troy, and in the 
Heroic Tumuli and Other Sites, Made in the Year 
1882, and a Narrative of a Journey in the Troad 
in 1881. By HENRY SCHLIEMANN, LL.D., author 
of “ Ilios,” etc. Preface by Professor A. H. Sayce. 
With one hundred and fifty wood-cuts and four 
maps and plans. 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 


VI. 
Physical and Moral Law. 


On the Difference Between Physical and Moral Law. 
By W. ArtuurR, D.D., author of « The Tongue of 
Fire.” 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

VII, 
Old Mark Langston. 


A Tale of Duke’s Creek. By RICHARD MALCOLM 
JOHNSTON. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


VII. 
Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. 


The Life, Letters and Literary Remains of Edward 
Bulwer, Lord Lytton. By his son, the EARL OF 
LyTTon (“Owen Meredith”), Volume I. Iilus- 
trated by six portraits, eleven wood-engravings, 
and six fac-similes of MSS., etc. 12mo, cloth, 


$2.75. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 


Red Riding-Hood. By F. E. M. Notiey. 20 cents. 
Pretty Miss Neville. By B. M. Croker. 20 cents. 
The New Abelard. By Ropert BuCHANAN. 15 cents. 
Susan Drummond. By Mrs. J. H. Ripper. 20 cents, 
Little Loo. By W. CLark USSELL. 20 cents. 

The Bread-Winners: A Social Study. $1.00, 

The Millionaire. 20 cents. 





SapHarrer & Brotuers will send any of the above works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of t price. 

Harper’s CATALOGUE mailed free on receipt of ten cents 
in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 





NOW READY, CONTAINS: 
THE BERLIN OF TO-DAY. By Anna Maynarp But- 
LER. Illustrated. 


SEBIA’S TANGLED WEB, A STORY. Concluded 
By Lizziz W. CHampney. 

ACROSS THE ISTHMUS OF TEHUANTEPEC ON 
HORSEBACK. By Laura Kine Swartz. Illustrated. 

THE BROWN LADY, A STORY. 


A WINTER CAMPAIGN IN THE BLACK HILLS. 


By H. H.B 

THE PERFECT TREASURE. Four parts.—I. By F. 
C. Bay.or. 

HEALTHY HOMES. III.—Rooms and Halls. By Fe1rx 
L. Oswacp. 


AN AMERICAN FATHER MATHEW. By the Author 
of ‘* Study and Stimulants.’ 


WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS. 
Hore Lepyagrp. 


MY DOGS. ByA.D.C. 
THE HOME OF NAST. By Mary Dzan. 


Together with Other Short Stories, Poems, and 
Articles of Interest upon Current Topics. 


The Charming Little Comedy, 
PLACE AUX DAMES, 


Is Reprinted as a Supplement in this Number. 


A Story. By 





FOR SALE 
25 Cents per Copy. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


Philadelphia. 


BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 
$3.co per Annum. 





715 and 717 Market St., 


TOO eam ; AT 
PHILLIPS BROOKS’S SER MONS 
For Fifty Cents. 

To bring these sermons within the reach of all, we 
have issued in answer to repeated requests the 
first volume of the series. \2mo, 20 sermons, 380 
pages, paper covers, 50 cents. 

Over 14,c0o copies have been sold of the edition 
in cloth, $1.75, and we think many will be glad to 
obtain the new edition at the reduced price. 


HAVERGAL FORGET-ME-NOTS. 
Selections from the writings of 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 
For each morning and evening of a month. 
Printed in colors, with forget-me-not borders. 
4mo, cloth, blue and gold, blue edge, 25 cents, 
“ “ “ “ gilt, “ 4o « 


** The joy of ~ service to the King 
Shone through her days, and lit up other lives.” 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
BIBLE FORGET-ME-NOTS. 
A DAILY TEXT-BOOK OF DIVINE PROMISES. 
qm, bound in blue and gold, blue edge, 25 cents. 
“ “ ““c gilt “ 40 “ 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., PuBLisHErs, 


39 WEST 23D STREET, NEw York. 


ANDOVER REVIEW 


For Marcu now Ready. 
With articles by Professor W. J. TucKER, Rev. Dr. 
ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, Professor EDWARD Y. 
Hincks and Rev. J. H. W. STUCKENBERG; “ Edi- 
torial Essays ;” “ Theological and Religious Intelli- 
gence ;” “ Archzeological Notes;” “ Book Reviews.” 
Price, 30 cents, 
Yearly subscription (12 numbers), $3.00. 
For sale by all news dealers, Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 











NEW PUBLICA TIONS. 


~ MACMILLAN & C0.'S 


NEW BOOKS. 





A NEW BOOK BY LORD TENNYSON. 
The Cup and the Fatcon. 


BY ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 


16mo, $1. 


The Works of Alfred Tenny- 
son, Poet-Laureate. 


With steel portrait, 12mo, cloth, 
with gilt edge, $2. 

In this edition, which has been printed from new 
type and corrected throughout by the author, a few 
poems have been added which have not till now been 
reprinted since their first appearance in the edition « f 
1883. No efforts have been spared to produce a 
book that shall be convenient and acceptable to all 
readers, and worthy, so far as outward form is con 
cerned, of the exquisite poetry which it contains. 


$1.50; extra gilt, 


Life of Goethe. 
BY HEINRICH DUNTZER. 

Translated by Thomas W. Luyster, Assistant Li- 
brarian National Library of Ireland. With authen- 
tic illustrations and /ac-similes. 12mo, $2.50. 

“No student of Goethe can afford to neglect 
Duntzer.”—frofessor Dowden. 


A New Enghsh Dictionary on 
Fiistorical Principles. 


Founded mainly oa the materials collected by the 
Philological Society. Edited by James A. H. Mcr- 
RAY, LL. D., President of the Philological Society, 
with the assistance of many scholars and men of 
science. 

Part I., A-ANT (pp. xvi-352), 4 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
millan & Co. 

The publication of this part will place in the hands 
of persons interested in the English language and 
English literature the first instalment of a work which 
has been in preparation for more than a quarter of a 
century, 

Full prospectus, with specimen pages, sent free by 
mail on application. 


4to paper, $3.25. 
New York: Mac- 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York. 


112 Fourth Avenue. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HOTELS.—WINTER RESORTS. 


RAILROADS. 








G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
27 and 29 West Twenty-Third St: 
NEW YORK. 





HAVE NOW READY: 


I. THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL EconoMy. By 
EMILE DE LAVELEYE. Translated by Alfred W. 
Pollard, with an introduction by F, W. Taussig of 
Harvard College. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

II. PROTECTION TO YouNG INDUSTRIES, as applied 
in the United States. A study in economic history. 
By F. W. Taussic. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

Full lists of the series, “Questions of the Day,” 
and other economic publications sent on applica- 
tion. 





St. Croup Hore, 


ARCH STREET, BELOW EIGHTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





UNsuRPASSED CuisINE. MULLIN & BEAN, 
Proprietors. 





St. James Hore, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa. 


This Hotel is now the best-appointed house in the South. 
New Public Parlor, 60 x 48; a Dining-Room, 1co x 55 and 25 
feet in height; new Billiard Room and new Tables. ¢ house 
has also been extensively furnished. 

Oren DeceMBER IST TILL May. 


>. R. CAMPBELL, Froprietor. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 























JOHNSTON'S FLUID BEEF. 


The only extract which contains the entire azotized constituents 


of beef, ana is therefore the most nutritious 
extract of meat yet offered, 


__ This preparation, now so favorably known to the medical rofession, 
differs from ordinary extracts in being combined with the soluble portions 
of good sound beef in a state of minute subdivision, and is readily assimi- 
lable by the most feeble stomach. Its flavor surpasses all other extracts of 


beef, and it is particularly offered to persons of weak and enfeebled constitutions where a concentrated and highly nutritious food 


is required. 
By WM. HARKNESS, F.C S., L., AnatyticaL CHEMIST 
To THE British GOVERNMENT: 
I have made a very careful chemical analysis and micro- 
scopical examination of Johnston’s Fluid Beef, and find it to 
contain in every roo parts; 


Se eee ee er 26.14 

Albumen and gelatine,. . . . 21.81 , 

Fibrin in a readily soluble , dah faening toed 
Rs «0.5 wie we bu f . 


Ash or mineral matter, . . 


ROBT. SHOEMAKER & CO., Phila., Pa. 
Genl. Agents for the United States. 


. 14.57—100.co 


By Dr. J. BAKER EDWARDS, Pu. D.,S.C., L.; F.C.S., 
PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY AND INLAND-REVENVE Foop 
ANALYsT, MONTREAL: 

I hereby certify that I have made a careful analysis of the 
proximate constituents cf Johnston’s Fluid Beef, and find it 
contains: 


Salts of flesh and moisture, beeftea food. ....... 33-30 

Albumen or egg food,... .......... 0 » le 

SOUR DUN og oP ale we eo 8 ee ae 35.50 

sumone iad icchetock Gt Ci ee ee ee 1.70 
WILLIAM M. SHOEMAKER, 

Proprietor 





BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 





COMPOSED OF THE NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN, AND THE EMBRYO 
OF WHEAT AND OATS. 


CROSBY’S 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


This is a standard preparation with all physicians who treat nervous or mental disorders. It is not a 
secret; the formula is on every label. Its careful chemical composition has for twelve years been superintended 
by a Professor of Materia Medica, and its correct analysis vouched for by a Professor of Chemistry. 

It is a special food to the brain and nerves, not a stimulant; it is composed of the elements of nerve 


tissue, and when taken directly forms new nerve-matter. 


Nervous disorders are most frequently caused by 


want of proper nerve food; the nerves are in a state of hunger, often of starvation. 
It aids wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of children. 


FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS, OR MAIL, $1. 
F. CROSBY CO., 664 and 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 


BRAIN-WORKERS NEED BRAIN FOOD 





Some Valuable Food-Remedies. 


Whole-Wheat Gluten relieves over-fatness, diabetes, and 
dyspepsia caused by starchy foods. Gluten Suppositories 
cure constipation and piles. Diuretic Food relieves Bright’s 
and other diseases of the kidneys and bladder. Extract 
Gluten and Barley, the most potent builder-up in consump- 
tion, and nervous, enfeebled conditions. Lactic Wafers save 
feeble infants. 4 ’ 

The preparation of all our foods is based upon science and 
experience, and the results attending their use in diseased con- 
ditions have called forth much favorable comment from promi- 
nent physicians. ‘ : 

Pamphlets describing all our food-remedies mailed to all 
applicants. These contain the chemical testimony of Professor 
‘Albert R. Leeds, public analyst for New Jersey, and professor 
ot chemis:ry in the Stevens Institute, as well as that of Pro- 
fessors Austin Flint, L. Duncan Bulkley, etc. 


HEALTH-FOOD CO., 


74 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
632 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
199 Tremont Str.et, Boston. 





WM. F. MURPHY’S SONS, 


PRACTICAL 


Stationers, S team- Power 








Printers, 
Blank-Book Manufacturers, 
509 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 


(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 
MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 


Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Shenandoah Valley Route “ssd"Fass* Sout 


A New Trunk-Line Passenger Highway with Unsurpassed 
THROUGH PULLMANCAR SERVICE and Perfect Trans- 
portation Facilities, traversing the most prosperous sections of 
the Southern States, upon railways of Uniform Excellence, Su- 

rior Equipment Common M t, uniting New 

ork, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, ashington, Balti- 
more, and Knoxville, a ge Memphis, Little Rock, 
Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 
and all points South and Southwest, upon lines of common 
interest. 

Along this route, or most accessible thereby, are health 
resorts and scenic attractions of enduring value, 

- The Shenandoah Valley, its continuous physical beauty and 
scenes of historic interest. 

The wonderful Caverns of Luray; the Natural Bridge of 
Virginia; the noted Virginia Springs; the Warm ny of 
North Carolina, and the unrivalled scenery of Western North 
Carolina; Asheville and the French Broad; the charming 
resorts of East Tennessee; the renowned winter tourist points 
of South pr and Florida; with a reorganized and recre- 
ated hotel service en route: 

THE LURAY INN, THE NATURAL'BRIDGE HOTEL, 
THE HOTEL ROANOKE, ETC., ETC., 
assuring a personal comfort hitherto unattained in a Southern 
traveller’s progress. In due season, Excursion Rates, Tickets 
and arrangements to all the wonderful resorts along the line 
will be perfected, adapted to the tastes and means of all 

classes of Summer Tourists. 

For Tickets, Time-Cards, Guide-Books, Sleeping-Car Reser- 
vations, and all information, inquire at all Pennsylvania Rail- 
road or other leading Railway ‘Ticket Offices, North and East, 
or atthe Eastern Offices of this line:—104 Fourth Avenue, 
PITTSBURGH, PA.; 290 Washington Street, BOSTON, 
MASS.; Broadway, NEW YORK;; 838 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA: 157 West Baltimore Street, and Western 
Maryland Railroad, BALTIMURE; Cumberland Valle 
Railroad, HARRISBURG, PA.; Shenandoah Valley Rail. 
road, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


A. POPE, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


TO NEW YORK ss'Qhtee 
ee AND QUICKEST. 
Philadelphia and Reading R. R. 
NOVEMBER 18th, 1883. 

FROM DEPOT, NINTH AND GREEN STREETS. 
Tue Onty Ling RuNNING 


A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 


BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT CITIES. 


Double Track, Perfect henipment, Prompt and Re- 
liable Movement. 

New York, Trenton and the East, 7.30 (two-hour train), 8.30, 
9.30, 11.00 (Fast Express) A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 5-40, 6.45 P. M., 
t12.00 midmight, 

Direct connection by ‘‘ Annex”’ boat at Jersey City with 
Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 

Elizabeth and Newark, 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M., 1.15, 3-45, 5.40, 
6.45 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Long Branch, Ocean Grove and Spring Lake, 11.co A. M., 
1.15, 3-45 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Schoo) ey’s Mountains, Budd’s Lake and Lake Hopatcong, 





8.30 A. M4 P.M. 

SuNDA —New York and Trenton, 8.30 A. ome! P.M., 
$12.00 midnight. For Newark, 8.30 A.M., 5.30 P.M. For 
Long Branch, 8.30 A. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty Street, 7.45, 9.30, 11-15 A.M. 
1.30, 4.00, 4 30, 5.30, 7.00 P. M., ¢12.00, midnight. 

Supa vs ys A M., 5.30 P. M., $12.00 midnight. 

Leave Newark, 8.55 A. M., 57° .M. 

Leave Long Branch, 7.53 A. M., 4.33 P. M. 

All trains stop at Columbia Avenue and Wayne Junction. 

Parlor cars are run on all day trains, and sleeping cars on 
midnight trains, to and from New York. 

+Sleeping car open 10.30 P. M. to 7.00 A. M. 

bevor, THIR AND BERKS STREETS. 

New York, Newark and Elizabeth, 5.10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 
21.00, 23.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 

Trenton, 5.10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 1.00, 3-3 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 

cm ike Long Branch and Ocean Grove. 

UNDAY—New York and Trenton, 8.15 A. M., 4.30 P. M. 

Ticket Offices: 434, 624, 836 and 1351 Chestnut Street, and 
at the Depots. 

J. E. WOOTTEN, C. G. HANCOCK, 
General Manager. G. P. & T. A., Phila. 








: —THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 


Sup AND EncINE 





Buitpine Co., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
|‘sre P. WOOD & CO., 








STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, . 


Wood’s American Kitchener Range, 
39 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


N Saturday last, the United States Supreme Court rendered its. deci- 
sion in the long-pending legal-tender case, which came up on a writ 
of error from the Circuit Court of the Southern District of New York. 
The decision of 1871, reversing that pronounced two years before by a 
bench of less than the legal number of judges, decided that the national 
Government was acting within its Constitutional powers in issuing na- 
tional notes during the war, and in making them a legal tender in pay- 
ment of private debts. The question now raised was whether such notes, 
after being redeemed in gold coin at the Treasury and then reissued by 
the Government, retained their legal-tender quality. The entire Court 
were of the opinion that notes thus reissued do not differ materially from 
similar notes issued during the war. But at this point Mr. Justice FIELD 
parts company from the other eight judges on the bench. He still main- 
tains the doctrines upheld in 1871 by himself, by Chief-Justice CHASE, 
and by Judge CLIFFORD, viz., that the Constitution does not vest in the 
national Government the power tu make anything but gold and silver a 
legal tender in payment of private debts. The opinion of the majority 
of the bench was prepared by Judge Gray, formerly of the Supreme 
Bench in Massachusetts, and always regarded as one of the most cautious 
and conservative lawyers in the country. It reaffirms the decision of 
1871 in much stronger language than was used then, holding that Con- 
gress possesses powers of sovereignty complete enough for this purpose, 
as the United States were made a sovereign nation by the Constitution, 
and must be assumed to have been invested with the powers then uni- 
versally understood to belong to sovereignty. This decision is a great 
disappointment to those who hoped from the Court such a ruling as would 
destroy the legal-tender character of the greenbacks as fast as they were 
presented for redemption, and probably in the long run their circulation 
as money. It was hoped that such a decision would be given as would 
put a period to the agitation which seeks the substitution of a national 
currency for that issued by the national banks. The Supreme Bench, 
however, has refused to sanction any conclusion which would obviate 
the necessity for a settlement of this question by force of argument ap- 
pealing to the judgment of the American people. The decision does 
nothing more for the Greenbackers than to leave the field clear for the 
freest discussion of the question they have raised. It simply assures 
them that should a majority in Congress see fit to adopt their plan for a 
national currency the Supreme Court will present no obstacle to its 
execution. . 


The most important point in the decision, however, is its major 
premise. We mean its assertion that the sovereignty of the United 
States Government is to be construed as to its extent, not merely from 
the letter of the Constitution, but from the interpretation placed upon 
national sovereignty by the public opinion of the world at the time when 
the Constitution was adopted. With this view of the subject in the mind 
of the Court, it was quite natural to expect such a decision as it rendered 
on the same day in the Ku-Klux cases. The appellants in these 
cases were citizens of Georgia who had been tried and convicted of 
“threatening, beating, and otherwise intimidating,” colored voters at an 
election for members of Congress in that State. They asked to be set 
free from confinement on the ground that the United States have no 
jurisdiction in the premises. The Court in a decision drafted by Mr. 
Justice MILLER refuses the prayer of the petitioners. It says: ‘If this 
government is anything more than a mere aggregation of delegated 
agents of other States and governments, each of which is superior to the 
general Government, it must have the power to protect the elections on 
which its existence depends from violence and corruption.’ Replying 
to the argument that the Constitution delegates no express power for this 
purpose, the Court says that this argument “destroys at one blow, in 
construing the Constitution, the doctrine universally applied to all instru- 
ments of writing,—that what is implied is as much a part of the instru- 
ment as what is expressed, This principle in its application to the 





Constitution of the United States more than to almost any other writing is 
a necessity, by reason of the inherent inability to put into words all 
derivative powers,—a difficulty which the instrument itself recognizes by 
conferring upon Congress the authority to pass all laws necessary and 
proper to carry into execution the powers expressly granted.” 

These two decisions are reassuring to many who were justly alarmed 
by the tenor of the Court’s deliverances on the Civil Rights Acts, and 
who were beginning to ask whether, our supreme tribunal had abandoned 
the ‘‘loose-construction theory "’ which the American people were sup- 
posed to have adopted during and since the war for the suppression of 
secession. It now appears that, while the Court is indisposed to support 
Congressional legislation on secondary topics growing out of that struggle, 
it is quite sound in its view of the powers of the national Government 
as regards everything that can be claimed as essential to the main- 
tenance of the national existence and the national authority. Indeed, it 
may be said to have gone farther than any previous decision, since it 
has accepted the idea of national sovereignty and all that is fairly im- 
plied in it as interpretative of the Constitution. As our readers are 
aware, this is a point on which we have been insisting from the beginning 
of our existence as a newspaper; and we rejoice to see the best and 
highest result of the war thus embodied authoritatively in the law of 
the land. 


BOTH PARTIES now have Congressional campaign committees organ- 
ized with a view to the election of 1884. Such committees are a good 
deal worse than superfluous; for they seldom or never work simply in 
the interest of the party they profess to represent, and they never em- 
body its highest judgment of current questions. The last Republican 
Committee, for instance, collected contributions on the plea of the general 
needs of the party, and used these to secure the return of certain mem- 
bers of Congress in preference to other candidates of the same party. 
It also did its utmost to commit the Republican party to the support of 
political adventurers such as Mr. MAHONE and Mr. CHALMERS against 
candidates who had received the regular Republican nomination. 
Nothing is better ascertained than that a Congressional campaign com- 
mittee will manage the campaign upon the lowest and most personal 
grounds known to politics, as it is altogether destitute of persons whose 
position outside of public life enables them to follow closely the general 
drifts of moral opinion. 

It is somewhat interesting to observe the indications furnished by the 
composition of the Democratic Committee as to the lines on which they 
intend to conduct their campaign. The Protectionist members of the 
Democratic majority in the House are somewhere between thirty and 
forty in number. Yet they have a large share of the members of the 
Committee, and also its secretary. If this indicates anything, it means 
that the Democrats are not ready to make a square issue between Free 
Trade and Protection in November next. 


THE Reform Club of Massachusetts, a body of whose existence few 
people outside that State have ever heard, have issued a call for the 
meeting of a convention in New York to constitute a third party, and to 
nominate candidates for President and Vice-President. To avoid mis- 
takes as to the class of people who are wanted, they specify three planks 
which they propose for the platform of the new party. These are Civil 
Service Reform, the reduction of the national revenue, and the cessation 
of the coinage of silver. The club which issues the call is a body com- 
posed of both Democrats and Republicans, and is dissatisfied with the 
Brooklyn conference as having acted too much within the lines and in 
the interests of the Republican party. The call is said to have been 
adopted unanimously, but about this there must be some mistake. 
Several gentlemen who were present at ‘the meeting have expressed their 
entire dissent from the proposal to organize any third party, and their 
disbelief in the proposed platform as a basis for such movement. Mr, 
RIcHARD H. Dana says of it: ‘A conference of Civil Service Reform 
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and revenue reform men would be much like a conference of Unitarians 
and homeeopathists. There is nothing in common between the two re- 
forms. The Pennsylvania men, for example are a great deal more in 
earnest about Civil Service Reform than we are in Massachusetts, be- 
cause they have suffered from the ‘machine’ as we havenot. Buta ma- 
jority of the Pennsylvania Civil Service Reform men are high-tariff men.” 

Of the three planks in the new platform, one at least may be said 
to be the property of the Republican party, since the demands for legis- 
lation on Civil Service Reform have been met substantially by that party. 
On other questions, when what is asked has been conceded, an end of 
agitation is expected. On this, however, concession seems rather to 
deepen the agitation. So far as national legislation can apply the 
method of competitive examination to the civil service, this has been 
done; and we understand our reformers to ask little more than this. As 
the report of the Commission entrusted with carrying out the reform 
shows, this method has been applied throughout the whole country and 
to the satisfaction of the Commission. As for the power of removal 
from office for any reason or for none, the Commission seem to regard 
this as a prerequisite to the effective administration of the national Gov- 
ernment, and they resist the proposal for permanence in tenure of office 
with as much emphasis as Mr. Quay might. Their hope to prevent 
men like Mr. Quay from controlling the civil service in the interest of 
party and faction, is in the security which competitive examinations fur- 
nish that political leaders will not be able to secure to their followers any 
monopoly of appointments. Beyond this they would go no farther than 
to repeal the law which fixes four years as the term for which an office 
can be held without reappointment. They would do nothing to restrain 
wholesale removals of political opponents,—removals which might be 
continued until the great body of the Federal officeholders belonged to a 
single party, and knew that the retention of their office depended upon 
their zeal for that faction of the party with which their superiors were 
identified. With such a reform as this we are not contented, and we see 
no reason for believing that the restoration of the permanence in tenure 
which existed in WASHINGTON’S and the following Administrations would 
render it either difficult or impossible to ‘“‘ manage the public service on 
business principles.” 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR'S DELAY in filling important vacancies under 
the Government has become a matter of general remark and complaint. 
A list of important offices is published, with a statement that some of 
these have been vacant for a period more than sufficient for a proper 
selection, and that the Government runs considerable risk in some cases 
where former occupants have been reappointed temporarily, although 
their bondsmen have been released by law. Still louder is the complaint 
in Pennsylvania with regard to the President's selection for an important 
office in this city. It is well understood that Mr. VANDERSLICE was 
selected in preference to a gentleman who commanded much larger con- 
fidence in the Republican party as well as the business community, 
because he was the nominee of gentlemen who regard themselves as 
controlling the party in this State. It also is said that his appointment 
was the price paid for the interest of those gentlemen in the matter of Mr. 
ARTHUR'S nomination im November next. We are loth to believe that 
the President is open to such bargains, or that he means to emplov his 
patronage in the promotion of the plans formed for him by over-zealous 
friends. So far as the vote of Pennsylvania is concerned, he would have 
done better to have given the place to the better man; for no manipu- 
lation of the Federal offices in this State will enable the political leaders 
to cast its vote at Chicago for a candidate of their selection. Pennsylva- 
nia is not in the temper to be manipulated after this fashion. 

For one class of appointments Mr. ARTHUR deserves credit. He has 
raised to the bench men whose nomination will be named as among the 
most creditable acts of his Administration. Yet even here fault is justly 
found with his delay in filling the vacancy in Delaware, where there is 
no reason for hesitating five minutes over the fit and proper course. 
The resignation of Judge LOWELL in Massachusetts offers him another 
opportunity of doing honor to some good lawyer, and of rendering 
a service to the country. But even in New England it will be hard 
to find as good a judge, and impossible to find a better, than Mr. LowE tt, 
whose services to the country in the matter of bankruptcy legislation ex- 
ceed what we have a right to demand of our circuit judges. 


Tue Senate has been occupied with questions of secondary import- 
ance. The only important measure passed since our last issue has been 





the bill to provide for building the steel ships-of-war by private contract. 
It provides that the plans and specifications shall be under control of the 
Naval Advisory Board, but that the contracts shall be made by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. It leaves the Board free to make or authorize 
changes in these plans during the progress of the work, and it forbids 
changes which involve a greater outlay than five hundred dollars, unless 
the Board sanction them. The competition is confined to American 
ship-builders, who shall satisfy the Secretary of their ability to begin the 
work within three months after the award of the contracts. In the de- 
bate on the measure it was urged that our Atlantic seaports are altogether 
defenceless against an attack from any European power, and that on 
more than one occasion our diplomacy had been less vigorous than was 
required by the national dignity, because this was known in Europe as 
well as at home. The opponents of the bill asked what we expected to 
achieve with seven cruisers and four gun-boats ; and very pertinently, if 
these represent more than a beginning of the new navy. From the 
necessity for maintaining a great army we are exempt by our situation. 
But a great navy we cannot do without, although the fact that an in- 
creasing majority of our people live in States far removed from the sea- 
board tends to make us indifferent to this necessity. 


THE Senate, in passing the bill for the repeal of the test oath, 
amended it so as to exclude from the military and naval services all per- 
sons who, after serving in either, had borne arms against the United 
States. This is the last remnant of the exclusions which grew out of the 
war, and there is no reason for removing it. Its retention serves to 
emphasize the generosity of the policy pursued by the American nation 
towards its own citizens who conspired for its destruction. As it applies 
equally to men like General LONGSTREET and Colonel MosEBy, it can- 
not be said to be a partisan measure. 


Or the DorSHEIMER bill to-establish international copyright, we have 
spoken elsewhere at some length. An amendment to the bill to copy- 
right news for eight or even twelve hours after its publication, has been 
proposed by Mr. HENRY WATTERSON and is before Congress. We do 
not see why news should not be regarded as a form of property as much 
asa book. We doubt the possibility of punishing the theft of it by law, 
but we think the experiment worth trying. At any rate, the amendment 
would be useful in a moral sense, if not legally effective. It would place 
a public stigma upon thefts of this kind, even if it could not punish them. 
Nothing could be worse than the arguments urged against the amend- 
ment. Most of them resolve themselves into an outcry against mo- 
nopoly, as though property in every form were not a monopoly. Others 
misrepresent the proposal as though it involved an attempt to determine 
what despatches should be sent by telegraph, whereas it applies entirely 
to printing and publication. : 


SOME YEARS AGO, the Chicago 7imes, commenting on the “‘strict- 
construction theory ”’ of its Democratic friends, said that the Constitution 
always means common sense. This seems to have been the view of the 
House of Representatives in passing the bill for the suppression of pleuro- 
pneumonia, which provides for the expenditure of national money in 
buying and destroying animals infected with this disease, and in disin- 
fecting herds which are threatened with it. It would be difficult to find 
in the Constitution the specific grant of power to do this, nor can it be 
brought under the general doctrine that the creation of a sovereign State 
conveys all the powers necessary to its sovereignty. The simple fact 
is that the House saw that this must be done, and that nobody but the 
national Government had the power to do it. We think it would have 
been better to have appropriated money enough to cover the entire cost, 
instead of requiring the States each to pay half of what is expended 
within their limits. It is not the fact that this disease exists very widely 
in the United States. Indeed, it is far more prevalent in Great Britain, 
where more than a thousand herds of cattle are infected with it, and 
whence it has been carried by exportation to both Ireland and Canada. 
The report recently transmitted by the President to Congress shows that 
the American hog possesses as general an immunity from disease as do 
our neat cattle. Butin both cases, if we are to keep our European mar- 
ket, we must take steps to remove the possibility of charges being brought 
against their wholesomeness. 


THE Committee of Ways and Means are still occupied with Mr. 
Morrison’s bill for the reduction of tariff duties, and with hearing the 
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representatives of interests which oppose or favor those reductions. 
After a number of conferences between the Democrats of the Committee 
and other Free Traders of the party, the bill was presented in an 
amended form, in the hope of removing the objections which have been 
made to it on the score of obscurity and complexity. The success of 
this effort at clearness seems to have been very moderate, as quite a 
number of its provisions are still ambiguous. It is notable that the gen- 
eral proposal of a twenty-per cent. reduction is retained in this revised 
version. Evidently its Democratic friends think that that feature 
furnishes a good cry with which to go before the country next fall, 
whether the bill be passed or rejected. That it will pass even the House 
of Representatives, is thought unlikely by many of its friends, as the 
Democratic opposition to it is consolidating and the confidence in this as 
a winning issue is much diminished by recent events. That the bill 
would increase. instead of reducing the national avenue, even Mr. 
MorRIsON does not deny. He admits that it is impossible to offer at 
present any plan of tariff reduction which will do away with the national 
surplus, thus abandoning the very cry by which the Free Traders began 
their recent onslaught on our protective tariff. He is for reduction, and 
means to “let the revenues take care of themselves.” 

The question ofthe restoration of the wool duties has been raised in both 
the Committee and the House. In the Committee their restoration was 
moved by Mr. McKINLEy of Ohio, and was defeated by a party vote. 
In the House it was moved by Mr. CONVERSE, an Ohio Democrat; but 
the majority ran away from the issue as fast as possible. Mr. S. S. Cox 
was especially active in assisting his friends to evade a vote on this ques- 
tion. The Democrats of Ohio, who know that the failure to restore these 
duties will be fatal to their party in that State, are very indignant, and some 
of them recall the fact that Mr. Cox in hisspeeches in Ohio denounced the 
reduction of the duties on wool, and promised their restoration by impli- 
cation whenever his party obtained control of Congress. 

The evidence as to the effect of proposed reductions on industrial in- 
terests has been confined mostly tolumber, coal, salt, and tin plates. Lum- 
ber presents a very difficult question. Many friends of American indus- 
tries would be glad of almost anything that would put a stop to the rapid 
destruction of our forests, and some of them incline to approve of the re- 
moval of the duties with this view. But the Congressmen from Maine 
show that so far as that great lumber region is concerned the business is 
carried on without injury to the forests in the State, no more than the 
annual growth being cut down each year. This would seem to show that 
the proper solution of our difficulty in the matter of lumber supply and 
the maintenance of our forests is to be found, not in the free admission 
of Canadian spruce and pine, but in the extension of a forestry system 
like that of Maine tothe other States of the Union. It was generally 
supposed that Mr. Morrison's bill admitted lumber free of duty, but a 
closer examination of its provisions showed this not to be the case. It 
also has been supposed by many that timber of all kinds paid duty when 
imported. Mr. REED of Maine called the Committee's attention to the 
fact that ‘‘saw-logs’’—7. ¢., logs cut to the proper length for “the saw- 
mill,—have been coming in free of duty for years, furnishing the mills 
with the materials for manufacturing lumber at the lowest cost possible. 

The representatives of the salt manufacture were able to make an ex- 
cellent showing as to the reduction of the cost of this necessary since the 
duty was imposed upon it. In the earlier years of the Republic and be- 
fore the great salt deposits around Syracuse were brought into working, 
the country was dependent upon England for its supply. This fact was 
one of the embarassments which attended the War of 1812. The de- 
pendence continued until a much later period, and salt was furnished us 
from Cheshire at a much higher price than we now pay. Our Free Trad- 
ers more than once have blundered into asserting that the duty has made 
salt dearer; and when driven from this position they have tried to show 
that American salt was inferior in quality. Experiments by the national 
Government as to its preservative quality have shown it to be at least as 
good as the English. 


THE friends of President GARFIELD are put under obligation by Mr. 
SPRINGER for the thorough way in which he has undertaken the investi- 
gation of the Star Route prosecutions. The testimony of Mr. JAMES and 
of Mr. MACVEAGH before Mr. SPRINGER’S committee last Wednesday, 
especially that of the former, is quite enough to put a quietus to the false- 
hoods with regard to our late President which have been circulated indus- 
triously through the organs of the DorsEy and Brapy “‘ring.”” Mr. 





JAMEs shows that his own appointment was made with no other refer- 
ence than the right management of the Department, and that, at his very 
first interview with the President after his entry upon the office of Post- 
master-General, Mr. GARFIELD introduced the subject of the alleged 
frauds, and proposed a thorough investigation and the punishment of the 
offenders. When the investigation had gone so far as to implicate men 


‘of prominence in the party, and the President was told that its continu- 


ance would cause trouble, he replied to Mr. JAMES and Mr. MACVEAGH 
that there must be neither halting nor respect of persons. Throughout 
the whole proceedings he held up the hands of both officials, and Mr. 
James shows that he made promptly every change in subordinates which 
he was advised would promote the inquiry and unearth the frauds. 


THE bill to pension every survivor of the troops enlisted for the Mexi- 
can War, we are surprised to see, has passed the House of Representa- 
tives, only forty-six members voting against it. It was stripped of the 
clauses which made this provision for the survivors of sundry Indian 
wars. But even as thus amended it was a measure which hardly should 
have received a hearing. It places on the pension-list thousands of 
persons who never crossed the frontier in that invasion, who received no 
injury in the war, and are still in excellent health and not much past the 
prime of life, and who subsequently took part in the Rebellion. To ex- 
pend tens or perhaps hundreds of millions of the national income in pro- 
viding for persons of these classes, certainly is a gross waste of the 
people’s money, and one which the Senate and the President should not 
countenance. 


THE report of the Bureau of Statistics of the foreign commerce of the 
United States for the month of January shows that the balance of trade 
in our favor is still well maintained. The exports of merchandise during 
the month exceeded the imports by 19% millions ($19,677,487), and count- 
ing from July Ist, the beginning of the fiscal year, the favorable balance 
is larger than it was in the corresponding seven months a year ago. 
Thus: 

The excess of exports over imports from July 1st, 1882, to 
February Ist, 1883, was 

The excess of exports over imports tins July Ist, , 1883, to 
February 1st, 1884, was ; > 4 é 


$77,934,524 


$1,696,316 
showing that we have done better by 334 millions, during the present 
crop year, than we did in the first seven months of the last. This does 
not, it is true, answer the fact that our exports of wheat have been ex- 
tremely light since the 1st of November ; if they had been up to the level 
of the closing months of 1882, the balance in our favor in the general 
showing would now be much above a hundred millions of dollars. 


By a somewhat narrow vote, the proposal to submit a prohibitory 
amendment to the suffrages of the people in the State of New York has 
been defeated, fifty-three of the sixty-one votes it received being cast by 
the Republicans of the Assembly. The Republicans from the lower 
counties of the State voted with the most of the Democrats against it. 
This we regret as involving a breach of faith with the Prohibition votes 
in that State, and such a breach is about the last thing that any political 
party can afford. As the next best thing, many of the Prohibitionists are 
supporting the bill to establish high license in the State. This measure 
also commands the support of many who do not see their way to vote for 
Prohibition. We think, however, that the mere fixing a large sum as the 
price of a license is not sufficient to meet the case. It should be accom- 
panied by a restriction of the number of places where liquor is sold; and 
either the licenses should be sold by auction at a premium, or the per- 
sons who receive them should be selected with care by some trustworthy 
tribunal. 

In Iowa, the bill to establish prohibition of the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors, whether malt or spirituous, has passed both 
branches of the Legislature and will receive the signature of the Gov- 
ernor. It has been drawn with a good deal of care, and amended in the 
process of a long discussion which brought out the inherent difficulties of 
such legislation. Its workings will be watched with much interest; but 
as lowa contains no great cities it would be a mistake to reason di- 
rectly from its experience as to the needs of communities like Illinois or 
New York. 


THE Governor and Legislature of New Jersey seem to be making an 
honest effort to take away the reproach which has rested on that 
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Commonwealth as a State controlled and dominated by great railroad 
corporations. Heretofore, the property of those corporations has been ex- 
empted entirely from local and State taxation. A bill prepared by Gov- 
ernor ABBETT has been under discussion in the Legislature for some 
time. It exempts nothing but the road-bed of a railroad from taxation, 
and aims at a more equitable distribution of fiscal burdens. On some 
points, and especially as to the taxation of savings-banks, differences of 
opinion have been elicited, but we see no reason to doubt the final pas- 
sage of the measure 


THE most important Congressional election that has occurred since 
Congress met was held last Saturday in the second district of Kansas, 
for a successor to the late Mr. HASKELL. At the last election Mr. Has- 
KELL was chosen by a plurality of votes over a Democratic and a Green- 
back candidate whose combined vote exceeded his by about twelve hun- 
dred. In the present case the Democrats and the Greenbackers, or so 
many of the latter as could be induced to vote for a Free Trader, united 
in the support of a Mr. Rices, while the Republicans found in Mr. Funs- 
TON a candidate whose personal prestige added little or nothing to their 
strength. The issue between the two candidates was made on the line 
between Protection and Free Trade. The district was flooded with Free 
Trade literature, and Republican Free Traders came to the assistance of 
the Democrats in conducting the discussion. As this issue was made so 
distinctly and in a representative district, it was watched from Washing- 
ton with the keenest interest. Many Republicans regarded the success 
of Mr. RiGGs as a foregone conclusion, and the Democrats were corre- 
spondingly confident. The returns show that Mr. Funston has been 
elected by a majority four times as great as the two opposition candidates 
last year had over Mr. HASKELL. We observe that 7he Zimes of New 
York makes no editorial comment on this election, nor have we been 
able to find any mention of it in its news columns. 


THE dynamite explosion in London, and the discovery of arrange- 
ments for others like it, have divided public attention with Mr. GLap- 
STONE'S reform bill. The feeling in England against these dastardly 
conspirators naturally is very strong, and unfortunately it extends to the 
people and the Government of the United States, who are held respon- 
sible for permitting Irish conspirators to raise funds, and prepare or pur- 
chase materials, for the wholesale murder of unoffending Englishmen. 
If it is possible in any way to make more stringent our laws for the pro- 
tection of foreign countries against villainy of this kind, we feel sure that 
even the Irish in America generally will support the proposal to do so. 
At present, our laws on this subject are modelled closely after those of 
England, and if they have not been altered to meet the new dangers 
presented by the discoveries of more powerful explosives this is equally 
true of the English laws. Besides this, in our complex system of gov- 
ernment itis quite impossible that any national legislation should deal with 
this problem as effectively as Parliament can. Congress cannot forbid 
the manufacture of explosives, except by persons licensed to make them 
openly, and it would be useless for any one State to do so, unless the 
others took the same action. 

Indeed, no legislation can give our English friends the kind and de- 
gree of security which they evidently wish to obtain of us. Under the 
most efficient laws, we could do no more to prevent the export of infernal 
machines than England can do to discover those who have imported 
them, or than could be done by the English steamship lines which carry 
these machines across the Atlantic, to the great risk of the ship, its passen- 
gersandits cargo. If neither the English Government nor the English 
ship-owners have succeeded in detecting the criminals, it is certain that 
they possess means of concealment which well might baffle the Amer- 
ican authorities. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S BILL for the extension of the suffrage by assimilat- 
ing it in the English counties, and in Irish constituencies generally, to the 
condition in which Lord BEACONSFIELD left it in the English boroughs, 
has been introduced in the House of Commons and has passed_a first 
reading. In the British Islands there are about eight million people who 
would have votes, if they lived in America. At present about one in four 
have a vote. Mr. GLADSTONE proposes to do something more than 
double this number. He does not propose universal or manhood suf- 
frage, but household suffrage. No man can vote simply as a man, but 
only as one whohas a “‘stakein society.” This includes not only persons 
who live in houses which they own or the whole of which they rent, 





Persons who rent a part of a house in which their landlord does not live, 
have a vote as though they rented the whole. Mr. GLADSTONE even ex- 
tends this to include a limited class of servants among the possessors of 
the suffrage. 

Something more than this is needed to make the British Parliament 
a representative body. Until the old practice of paying the members for 
their services is revived, the British householder is not a free elector, since 
he is confined in his choice to members of those classes which can afford 
to give their time for nothing. Until this change is made, Parliament, 
however elected, will be the instrument of an oligarchy and not the rep- 
resentative of the whole people. 


THE Tory attack on the bill turns on two points. They'say it is 
meant to divert public attention from the disasters of the Ministry abroad 
by provoking discussion on reform at home. This is absurd in view of 
the fact that the bill has been in preparation for far more than the period 
since the uprising in the Soudan began to command public attention and 
to threaten the peace of Egypt. They also urge that it should be accom- 
panied by a measure for the redistribution of seats, as otherwise it will 
greatly increase Mr. PARNELL’S power in the House of Commons. As 
the distribution now stands, Ireland has more representatives than her 
numerical strength in point of population entitles her to. With the 
establishment of household suffrage in the Irish boroughs, a much larger 
proportion of the Irish members will be Home Rulers, and the Tories 
think a redistribution is needed to keep down Mr. PARNELL’S following. 
Mr. GLADSTONE is not ready to propose any redistribution at present, 
nor, indeed, to promise any reduction of the Irish representation at any 
future time. There is a difficulty in the way which his opponents do not 
feel as he does. The Act of Union was a treaty between two nations in 
which Ireland relinquished her separate Parliament in consideration of 
certain concessions made to her. One of these was the right to send to 
the two houses of the imperial Parliament a number of peers of the 
realm, of knights of the shire, and of burgesses, which was then and 
there specified. To reduce this number in compliance with a numerical 
reduction of the Irish people, might be quite in accordance with Ameri- 
can ideas, though the equal representation in the Senate secured to each 
State by the Constitution shows that even in America the principle of 
numerical representation has its exceptions. But in England the prin- 
ciple of numerical distribution of representatives is repudiated by all 
parties, except the most extreme Radicals, so that there can be no excuse 
for violating the terms of the Act of Union to secure a numerical equality 
between the three kingdoms. And just at this time an English Premier 
may be excused from proposing anything that may add heat to the anti- 
English feeling in Ireland without at all strengthening the hands of the 
loyal party in the island. 

That the Act of Union had been repeatedly broken, was the conten- 
tion of so moderate a politician as the late Mr. Butt. He says: “We 
are not now governed by a Parliament administering a Treaty of Union, 
but by a Parliament exercising the supreme control and absolute power 
of legislation, exactly as if England and Ireland had always been one 
country, an Irish Parliament had never existed, and a Treaty of Union 
had never been made. This is a form of government which was never 
agreed to, and one to which the assent of an Irish Parliament never 
could have been obtained.” 


It is quite certain that some kind of an agreement has been reached 
between Germany, Austria-Hungary and Russia which is expected to in- 
sure permanent peace among the empires, and to enable them to dis- 
pense with armaments on the long frontier which divides the Teuton 
from the Slav. As Russia and not the Teutonic empires might have 
been expected to act as the aggressor in case of war, it is not unnatural 
to suppose that this new move is dictated by her interests in the East, 
and is welcomed by the other two powers as a release from the necessity 
of military preparations under which their resources are staggering. The 
alliance means no good to England in any case; but the German news- 
papers probably are but practising upon her fears when they represent it as 
meant to resist her commercial supremacy in the whole Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. Russia evidently is quite ready totake advantage of England's em- 
barrassments in the Soudan to carry out in Central Asia plans which would 
have been too dangerous in other circumstances. So she tore up the 
Treaty of Paris in 1870, when France wasin the death-grip with Germany, 
and England was too anxious about the outcome of the war to send a 
fleet into the Black Sea. 
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That the Berlin newspapers are talking at random, is shown by their 
adding the suggestion of a great league against England, to include 
France as well as the three empires. If the new alliance means any- 
thing, it means combined hostility to France, both as the seed-plot of 
republican ideas and agitations in Europe, and as the hereditary enemy 
“of the two Teutonic empires. Hence the clause in the agreement that 
Russia shall give France no encouragement in any plans that would in- 
volve the overthrow of the peace of Western Europe. France is Bis- 
MARCK’S nightmare, and all the more so as he knows that the day cannot 
be far distant when he will not be here to keep watch over the fortunes 
of Germany. Were he sure of her pacific intentions, he would die in 
peace. He loads Europe with armies because he knows “‘/a ravanche”’ 
is the deepest yearning of the powerful nation he overcame and humili- 
ated in the hour when she was all but paralyzed by misgovernment. 
Some of the French people say that they are peaceably disposed, and 
that nothing would be more unpopular in France than a great war. It is 
true that France would not like to have to fight Germany just at present. 
But while she is not prepared to will the meams she never takes her mind 
off of the end she has before her, viz., the restoration of Elsass and 
Lothringen to her’ ational domain. The statesman who should propose 
the acquiescence in their annexation to Germany, would be far more un- 
popular than one who should propose a war for their recovery. 


THE impeachment of the Ministers of the King of Norway before the 
special court provided by the Constitution of 1814, has proceeded so far 
that on the 27th ult. the Prime Minister was found guilty, was sentenced 
to pay a heavy fine, and was declared to have forfeited his place in the 
Royal Councils. His offence was that he had advised the King to re- 
fuse to acknowledge the validity of the law to amend the national Con- 
stitution, although this had been passed by the national Parliament the 
number of times required by the Constitution itself. As King Oscar 
heartily assented to the views of the Conservative Ministry, if, indeed, he 
did not originate them, the decision may be said to be the condemnation 
of the monarch rather than of the Minister. As the court was constituted 
with as much of a leaning toward the royal authority as was possible, it 
may be assumed that its decision is a finality. If King Oscar is a man 
of good sense and does not wish to drive his very independent Norwe- 
gians into something like a revolt, he will acquiesce in this decision from 
the highest tribunal known to the law, and will accept the amendments 
to the Constitution as valid. Unhappily he has not shown much good 
sense throughout the whole affair, and it is quite possible that he will re- 
new the struggle at the first opportunity. 


[See “‘ News Summary,” page 350.) 








THE REPUBLICAN NOMINATION, 
HREE MONTHS AGO, an honest survey of the Republican field, 
inspired by the single purpose of finding a Presidential candidate 
whose merit and acceptability assured success, or at least made it 
reasonably possible, disclosed but a small number of conspicuous games ; 
and since that time the number has diminished rather than increased. 
Mr. Evarts, whose availability then appeared promising, has declined 
to be considered; and Mr. EpMunDs persistently dampens the ardor of his 
' advocates by asking them to turn elsewhere, and by suggesting to them 
alternatives which revive the recollection of his more or less decided 
support of the ‘‘third term’’ movement, four years ago. If Mr. EDMUNDS 
could be nominated now, it would be for himself alone, for his own char- 
acter and record, his independence and courage, his abilities, and the 
use to which he has put them in the Senate, but not on account of any 
other relation or alliance. Mr. EpmuNpDs has enfeebled almost to the 
point of paralysis the movement bearing his name, by depriving it of ifs 
inspiration,—a regard for himself, independently and without entangle- 
ment. 

At this moment, no possible candidate seems to present so many 
points of encouragement to the party and to the country as does General 
HARRISON of Indiana. He lacks neither of the necessary qualifications; 
he is fit and he is acceptable. His abilities would honor the Presidential 
place, and his freedom from factional and personal quarrels would in- 
sure him a united support at the election. He represents to the American 
people that character which has never failed to receive their apprecia- 
tion,—that sort of man whose origin, training, habits of thought, experi- 
ence in life, and mental and moral quality, have had a mould like their 
own. It was this in General GARFIELD’S candidacy that drew out popular 





appreciation, and the like feeling would respond, as we believe, to the 
nomination of General HARRISON. It would be seen that in this selec- 
tion of a candidate the party had honestly sought to meet the demand of 
the time, and that it made its appeal to the people, not merely upon nar- 
row motives of partisanship, but upon those grounds in which all have a 
concern. The earnestness, the courage, the good feeling, of 1880 would 
be repeated in 1884, and the November result would be a repetition 
likewise. 

It hardly needs to be pointed out that in several minor, but in a close 
contest important, particulars Mr. HARRISON is strong. His name itself 
recalls his patriot forefather, whose signature is affixed to the great 
Declaration, and that other, whose Presidential campaign of 1840 has 
made a landmark in American politics. No one can be oblivious to the 
possibilities of popular enthusiasm which belong to a man who with high 
qualities of his own, proved on the field and in the council, comes before 
the nation as the worthy grandson of ‘‘ Old Tippecanoe.’”’ Butmorethan 
this his home is in Indiana, one of the most doubtful States, and one of 
those most necessary to be carried by the” Republicans. In that State, 
after the great contest of 1880, when the Republicans had secured a 
majority of the Legislature, it was he whom they selected for the highest 
honor in their hands; and the substantial unanimity and harmony of the 
choice, after the appearance in the beginning of a heated contest, proved, 
as we conceive, that the people of Indiana understood and appreciated 
the solid and sincere qualities of the man. 

Upon one ground further General HARRISON has special strength. 
No candidate can be nominated at Chicago who does not willingly take 
his stand upon the broad principle of protecting the industries of the 
American people ; but in presenting the candidate upon this platform it 
is obvious that in the States of the West, where Protection is but now 
growing to its full stature, one who is well known and appreciated there 
would be strongest. He would present the case acceptably from the be- 
ginning, while a candidate from the extreme East, where manufactures 
first drove their roots deep, would have to secure his acceptancy in the 
sweat and struggle of the canvass. 

In all this we do not overlook the prime demands. General HARRI- 
SON has made a clean and honorable public record. He is that type of 
man whom the time demands. He would not, we are sure, contemn the 
hope of reform and betterment which inspires the Republican organiza- 
tion, and which alone gives it the right to exist. The country would 
have, unless we are grossly mistaken, a resumption a year hence of the 
principles and methods which were struck down by the red hand three 
years ago. And that this consummation would crown the work of his 
election with honor, is not, we think, within the limits of dispute. 





THE DIFFICULTIES OF INTERNATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT. 

5 ina open letter on the DORSHEIMER bill addressed to Mr. RANDALL 
by Mr. Henry C. Lea has led to a newspaper discussion between 

Mr. LEA and Professor Lounspury of Yale College, in which the 
difficulties in the way of a satisfactory arrangement for the recognition 
of the rights of foreign authors are brought into the light of day. Mr. 
Lea claims very justly that he possesses unusual advantages for the 
consideration of the question, as he is at once an author, a publisher, 
and a collector of books. The rights and interests of all these classes 
are present to his mind. The advantage secured by any measure to one 
of these classes is apt to obscure to it the disadvantages it might inflict 
upon any other; and each measure is hailed with great satisfaction until 
others than its friends are heard from, when it is apt to be laid aside as 
impracticable and the subject is postponed for another season. The 
DoRSHEIMER bill seems to be running this course, as did its predecessors ; 
and unless the friends of international copyright come to some under- 
standing among themselves this session also will pass without result. 
We take it for granted that all honest and patriotic Americans are 
desirous of seeing our country taken out of the list of semi-civilized 
communities in this matter, and especially that no Protectionist wishes 
the continuance of a state of things which puts a premium on the re- 
print of foreign books, to the disadvantage of our native duthors. If 
we are to have an American literature worthy of our achievements in 
other fields of effort, it must be by making it at least as profitable to 
print an American as to reprint an English book; and as the Pro- 
tectionist theory includes the largest development of the national life in 
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every direction none should be more zealous friends of international 
copyright than those who hold by that theory. ‘That they have not been 
so in the past, has been due to the fact that all the proposals for this pur- 
pose appear to have been designed to repress the manufacture of books 
in this country, and to convey to English publishers the right to supply 
our market with English books. This was true even of the treaty pro- 
posed by the New York publishers a few years ago; for while it required 
that a copyrighted book should be printed on an American press it al- 
lowed it to be printed from stereotype plates made in England. 

The time certainly has come for the presentation of a measure which 
shall do the fair thing by foreign authors, and yet sacrifice no American 
interest in so doing. We welcomed the DoRSHEIMER bill at its first ap- 
pearance, in the expressed hope that it would effect this. We do not 
understand that its author is a Protectionist; but his proposal to deal 
directly and solely with the rights of the foreign author, and to settle the 
matter by legislation without any attempt to negotiate treaties, seemed to 
us the most promising mode of approaching the question. But as the 
bill stands it cannot be regarded as meeting the difficulties of the prob- 
lem; and the friends of American industry must resist it, as it would give 
to English publishers the monopoly of our market for nearly every Eng- 
lish book printed after the law went into effect. It is said, indeed, that 
the protective tariff will exclude foreign books after the treaty as before, 
and will compel the foreign author to negotiate with some American pub- 
lisher for the reproduction of his book in this country. But this is a mis- 
take. No protective tariff will suffice to exclude any article whose man- 
ufacture in this country is forbidden by law; and under the DORSHEIMER 
bill as it stands the manufacture of an American edition would be for- 
bidden, if the English owner of an English book did not chose to let us 
make one. We say “the English owner,’ and that generally does not 
mean, as is supposed commonly, the English author. If it meant the 
author, then his consideration of his own interest might lead him to bring 
out an edition in a form suited to Americar use, and which could be fur- 
nished cheaper as being free of the duty now imposed on imported 
books. But as a rule English authors do not own their books. Mr. 
TROLLOPE’s “‘ Autobiography ’’ shows that authors of eminence even, 
who have their own public, make a practice of selling their books to the 
publishers, who construe their ownership so absolutely as to sell to 
American publishers the right to bring out ‘authorized editions,’’ and 
who pocket the sums thus received without a word of remark to the author, 
It is true that in the absence of any definitite agreement to the contrary 
the DoORSHEIMER bill would leave the English author free to negotiate with 
an American publisher for the publication of an American edition. But 
to the average author this would secure no advantage whatever. He 
would find the English publisher open to no bargain that did not convey 
the American as well as the English copyright, and none but authors of 
the first rank would be able to make better terms. This is so well un- 
derstood that English authors urge international copyright as likely to 
get them somewhat better terms from their English publishers. In the 
interests of foreign authors as well as of American book-manufacturers, 
it is imperative that the edition which secures copyright in this country 
shall be made here. 

This especially applies to a large and very important class of books 
which are the property of their publishers in a very eminent sense. 
Under the DorSHEIMER bill, as Mr. LEA very well insists, the eight- 
dollar edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’? would have been the 
only one published in this country; and its sale, like that of previous 
editions, would have been confined to a few hundreds furnished to public 
libraries and wealthy book-buyers. The issue of a five-dollar edition by 
an American house had the effect of showing the Edinburgh publishers 
the field they had in America for an edition at that price, and led them 
to put it on the market. Asa consequence, the book has a far greater 
sale in this country than in England, where the demand for such works is 
limited by the fact that nearly everyone lives within reach of a public 
library and thinks the purchase of works of reference a needless luxury. 
But publishers like the BLAcks of Edinburgh are far more likely to 
prefer the certain profits of an expensive edition on lines with which they 
are familiar, than to appeal to the much larger public by the offer of a 
cheaper edition. 

Another great difficulty in the way of international copyright is the 
question of the time within which works must be “‘ published” on this 
side of the ocean. Mr. DORSHEIMER proposes a definite limit, as do all 
the treaties for establishing international copyright in Europe. But the 





very people who hold up those treaties for our imitation denounce this 
clause as unjust to foreign authors. In this they have the support of 
English authors generally, for this was the point most disliked in the 
‘‘HARPER Treaty.”” Now, French and German books are but the raw 
material of English literature, as they must be translated before they can 
be put upon the market; while the relations between two literatures writ- 
ten in the same language are altogether different. This difference is alto- 
gether in favor of fixing a very short limit for reproduction in America, 
or even allowing none at all. The new English books are reviewed in the 
English weeklies and monthlies, and in this way an American demand 
for them is created at once. If their reproduction is to be delayed for a 
few months eyen, the English publisher will get the cream of the market, 
and the inducement to reprint will disappear in a very large number of 
cases. Itis altogether absurd to reason as though the English author had no 
more time to make his bargain than that specified in the law. He has 
his wares in a salable condition as soon as his manuscript is ready to be 
submitted to the printer, and there is nothing to prevent his making his 
bargain with the American publisher at the same time he makes it with the 
English house. It would be juster to omit all specification of a term of 
months, and to require simultaneous publication in this country. 

It is said that this would bear hardly on the less-known authors, to 
whom our publishers are less ready to lend an ear at any time. This is 
true ; but it is nearly impossible to make any arrangement that will not 
bear hardly on somebody. Indeed, there is but one way to secure jus- 
tice to all sorts and kinds of writers. It is the plan we suggested when 
the “HARPER Treaty” was up for discussion, and which, as we learn 
from Mr. Lea’s open letter, was embodied in a bill proposed by Mr. 
SHERMAN in the United States Senate,—at a still earlier date, we presume. 
Our proposal was to create a bureau of copyright under the direction of 
the Librarian of Congress, and to give copyright on foreign books to the 
first who enters a pre-emption claim tothem. As this would enable the 
suppression of an edition not thus entered, every book reprinted would 
be thus recorded. But the record might be made imperative before re- 
printing. The bureau would require annual statements as to the sales 
and profits of every book thus recorded until it went “‘ out of print,” and 
would collect the foreign author's ten per cent., and transmit it after de- 
ducting a trifling fee for the costs of the bureau. It might omit this col- 
lection business whenever the American publisher showed an agreement 
with the author to make the transaction one of private arrangement.. 
Such arrangements would be made in most cases before the book was 
entered with the bureau, and the author would be perfectly free to select 
his American publisher, if he could get one to undertake his book. The 
only cases that really would come under the care of the bureau, except 
for registration, would be those of authors of little or no note; and to 
these it would give absolute certainty that their books would not be re- 
printed without a compensation to them as ample as our authors gener- 
erally get. For others it would effect ample security that their contracts with 
the publishers they selected would be respected by the whole book-trade. 

Failing this, the best thing to hope for is such a modification of the 
DorSHEIMER bill as will require simultaneous republication in’ America 
and the complete manufacture of every copyrighted book in this country. 





WEEKLY NOTES. 


HE refusal of the Presbyterian Hospital to accept the twenty-five 
hundred dollars assigned as its share of the proceeds from the 
Charity Ball, has led to some injurious and very uncharitable comments on 
the motives of the refusal. Whether such amusements as the Charity Ball 
are morally wrong and socially injurious, is not the immediate question. 
It may be presumed that the Presbyterians have not made up their minds 
on this point without some reflection and observation. And we certainly 
should not think the better of them, if it were the opportunity of getting 
twenty-five hundred dollars that led them to reopen the question. Nor 
had the managers of the Hospital any right to reopen it. The deliver- 
ances of the General Assembly, the highest authority on matters of 
church discipline known to this Church, are too clear and explicit to 
leave any doubt as to the position it takes on the subject. To have com- 
mitted an institution bearing the name of the Church to the indirect ap- 
proval of what the General Assembly condemns, would have been a 
grave offence against the social proprieties, if nothing worse. Nor can 
it be said that suffering humanity is injured by the refusal to let the 
Samaritans of the Charity Ball come to its aid with.the wine, the oil and 
the twopence of their philanthropy. The money can go to suffering 
humanity through other channels; and the Presbyterians of this city are 
quite wealthy enough to sustain their hospital amply, without recourse to 

means they regard as questionable or worse. 
It is not the refusal but the acceptance of questionably-earned money 
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that is injuring the American churches and is weakening their hold on 
the American public. When churches are endowed from the proceeds 
of corners in pork, and theological seminaries bear the names of un- 
scrupulous speculators in stocks who endowed them, it is time to recall 
the old text : ‘‘ Thy money perish with thee, for that thou thoughtest the 
gift of Gop could be bought with money!’’ This refusal is a refreshing 
exception to the over-readiness of our religious bodies to take money 
from whatever quarter, in the belief that its devotion to a good end 
covers all sins. We do not say that the Presbyterians are right about 
balls; neither do we say they are wrong. That is too large a question 
for discussion here. But we honor them for sticking to their conclusions 
on the subject. 


IT is a commonplace that every Free Trader inclines to think that his 
own industry ought to be protected. Mr. BEECHER says that if we are to 
have a protective tariff on anything it should be on the importation of 
foreign ministers like Dr. JOHN HALL. We dissent from this opinion. 
The industry by which the raw material christened HENRY WARD 
BEECHER was converted into a preacher, is so heavily subsidized that 
any protective duty for its encouragement is quite superfluous. And if, 
as Free Traders sometimes tell us, everything should be forced to stand 
or fall according to its ability to maintain itself, what is to become of the 
colleges and the theological seminaries? How many of our Free Trade 
colleges could stand that application of their own principles ? 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad has been obliged to dismiss a number of 
its employés because a medical examination shows them to be color- 
blind. Ofthose who stand the tests employed, there is no certainty that 
they may not become color-blind at any moment, especially if they are 
confirmed smokers. It is a mistake to suppose that the defect is always 
congenital in those who are afflicted with it. On the contrary, it is con- 
stantly developed in persons who had been free from it. The inference 
is not that the examinations for its detection must be renewed from time 
to time, but that railroad-signalling should be made independent of the 
perception of color. Instead of using different colors, two adjustable lights 
should be used. When they are in a horizontal position, that should 
mean safety ; when they are perpendicular, danger. 


THE rules suggested for the-regulation of athletics in our colleges, and 
already adopted in a few, are receiving a very rough handling in other 
quarters. They seem to have been drawn up without any proper under- 
standing of some of the problems to be solved, and also without a con- 
sideration of the circumstances of any but the larger colleges. In our 
own University they were referred by the board of trustees to a special 
committee, two of whom were eminent physicians. The committee re- 
ported with great unanimity against nearly every rule in the series, and 
the trustees were equally unanimous in adopting their report. 


THE summaries of book-publishing industries in the United States and 
England during the year 1883, given in this place recently, may be sup- 
plemented with like figures regarding the German book-trade. The fol- 
lowing table was compiled by the Bérsend/att. It is curious to note, in 
comparing the literary activity of the past year in Germany with that of 
1882, that while there are considerable divergences in the numbers of 
books of the same nature published in the two years—amounting to 
three hundred in those coming under the heading of ‘‘ Education,” —the 
balance of the whole is so well preserved that there is but a difference of 
twenty-eight publications in the two years. In other respects this show- 
ing is a notable one, and it may be compared with the English and 
American lists with profit. 





1882. 1883. 

1, Collections or sets of works, literary history, 
bibiiography, é ‘ ‘ 365 381 
2. Divinity, . : ‘ F : 1,373 1,504 
3. Law, politics, statistics, trade, . 1,355 1,301 
4. Medicine, veterinary, . ‘ 3 847 g22 
5. Natural history, chemistry, pharmacy, 799 832 
6. Philosophy, : ‘ , . ‘ , 158 142 

7a.Education, German school-books, physical ed- 
ucation, , : ; 3 . 1,990 1,691 
7b.Juvenile books, . , , , ‘ ‘ 404 386 

8. The classics and Oriental languages, antiquities, 
mythology, . : , R ‘ ; 559 609 
9. Modern languages, old German, 487 501 
10. History, biography, memoirs, letters, 783 795 
11. Geography and travel, . : 370 290 
12. Mathematics and astronomy, 190 221 
13. War, hippology, . ‘ : ‘ 345 366 
14. Mercantile science, technology, ; P 675 671 
15. Engineering, mechanics, mining, nautical, 365 482 
16, Sport and forestry, . ; j 4 ‘ 99 98 
17. Domestic economy, agriculture, gardening, 388 337 
18. Belles-lettres, novels, puems, drama, etc.,. 1,260 1,207 
19. Fine arts, painting, music, etc., shorthand, 529 615 
20. Popular literature, almanacs, P ‘ 634 724 
21, Freemasonry, . ‘ : : ‘ ‘ ‘ 28 28 
22. Miscellaneous, 416 370 
23. Maps, 355 329 
Total, . 14,774 14,802 





MARGARET FULLER* 


Eye effort of letting go a prejudice is more than balanced by the 
pleasure of admiring something admirable; and this satisfaction 
the life of Margaret Fuller, by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, will give to many 
readers. When Emerson says of Margaret Fuller in his quaint, con- 
scientious way: ‘‘The rumor was much spread abroad that she was 
sneering, scoffing, critical, disdainful of humble people, and of all but 
the intellectual,’’ and when another of her friends says: ‘‘ Such a preju- 
dice had been created by her faults of manner that those whom she 
might most wish to know retired from her and avoided her,’’ they ex- 
pressed a large part of the very vague impression which many people 
still have of the personality of Margaret Fuller. They forget that Emer- 
son added: ‘This was a superficial judgment;’’ and that her other 
friend continued: ‘‘I recollect a lady who thus fled from her for several 
years, and yet at last became most nearly attached to her.” The little 
anecdote of her pressing Emerson's hand while watching the exquisite 
motions of Fanny Ellsler, and exclaiming: ‘‘ Ralph, this is poetry!” 
while he replied with equal ardor: ‘‘ Margaret, it is religion!”’ is better 
known than many better-authenticated facts of her career. The story of 
her life has been already told in rather a rambling fashion. More than 
thirty years ago, soon after her death, a memoir with some of her letters 
was published, prepared by her devoted friends, James Freeman Clarke, 
Emerson, and William Channing; but in these days thirty years is a 
long time ago; every generation now likes to have the old barrel of ser- 
mons turned over for it, and refreshed a little by the newest thought 
before being served up for its entertainment. Mrs. Howe has accord- 
ingly shaped and condensed the rather diffuse contents of these first 
volumes, and tells the story in more compact form, though without adding 
much fresh matter ; but we get an impression of better perspective and 
of a more final verdict. Mrs. Howe has, on the whole, done her work 
sympathetically and well, though here and there her style would bear a 
little chastening. 

Margaret Fuller lived her forty years of life very intensely, and in 
parts it tells like a romance. Her childhood was very individual, and 
she dwells upon it with great vividness of recollection, and tells the story 
of her early years at home and her dramatic school experiences, with 
the sort of sympathy that grown people feel for their own youth and its 
troubles as a sort of separate existence. ‘Only poets,’’ she says, 
“remember their youth ;’’ and certainly a very living impression of the 
emotional experiences of childhood shows more than common sensibility. 
She was an impulsive, sensitive child, with a precocious intellect unduly 
stimulated by her father’s ambition for her; and she lived a solitary life 
in a world peopled from her books, indifferent to ordinary childish 
amusements. ‘‘Certainly,’’ she says, regretfully, ‘‘I do not wish I had 
read baby books; but I wish I had read no books at all till later, but 
lived with boys and played in the open air.”” As she grew to woman- 
hood, her whole soul was absorbed in study and literature, and she was 
fascinated by the philosophy of Germany and the works of its romantic 
school, and penetrated by the influence of Goethe. Even as a girl of 
seventeen, she began to be remarked in certain circles of Cambridge 
and Boston as an incisive and brilliant talker, though these circles which 
she edified by her, we fear, rather stilted conversation, were far from 
regarding her with unmixed admiration. Egotism in others is the sin 
that our own egotism finds hardest to forgive ; it is the ignoble trait that 
clings oftenest to noble natures. Margaret’s complacency at this period 
of her life was pronounced by someone “the most assured since the 
days of Scaliger.’’ She was a very ambitious girl, and at fifteen wrote: 
“T am determined on distinction ;’’ but when we find a young woman 
under thirty asserting: ‘‘ I have now met all the people worth knowing 
in America, and I find no intellect comparable to my own,”’ or: ‘‘I take 
my natural position always, and the more I see the more I find that it is 
regal,’ we are not surprised that she was not a general favorite in 
society. But this was only a marring trait in her rich, generous nature. 
One by one, those who had shunned her passed under the charm of her 
magic influence, and became devoted, constant friends. Though she 
had an undue contempt for worldly and commonplace people, she 
could pour out inexhaustible sympathy and tenderness to any soul that 
aspired to truth and nobleness, in spite of intellectual inferiority. Her 
friendships included the most dissimilar people, each of whom had his 
or her distinct place, never encroached upon or thrust aside for any new 
tie. A few years before her death, she told her friend, Madame Arco- 
nate, that she had as many as one hundred correspondents, and to several 
she was the inspiring and sustaining influence of their lives. 

‘She was an athletic soul,” says Emerson, who, though he admired 
her more than any woman he knew, was never entirely in sympathy with 
her, as his serene, contemplative nature could not altogether comprehend 
her passionate, impulsive temperament. ‘‘I always felt,’’ he writes, 
“‘that her energy was too much a force of blood, and therefore never felt 
the security for her peace which belongs to more purely intellectual 
natures. She seemed more vulnerable.’’ And wounded she very 
often was. In the midst of all her aspirations and hopes for the future, 
and for independence, her father suddenly died, and without a murmur, 
though not without a severe struggle, she sacrificed her cherished plans 
and pursuits, and as eldest sister devoted herself to the family welfare, 
and was both son and daughter to her mother. She taught, she held 
conversation classes, she was for two years editor of Zhe Dial/,—that 
short-lived publication which was for a few years to the transcendental 


* “* Margaret Fuller (Marchesa Ossoli).”” By Julia Ward Howe. 
Series.) Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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school what 7he Germ was intended to be to the art revival in England. 
At length, at the age of thirty-four, when her health, which was never 
very strong, from early neglect and pressure had almost given way, the 
family being by this time on its feet, she accepted a position on the staff 
of the New York 7+idune, and went to live in Mr. Greeley’s family. Mr. 
Greeley, though he held rather aloof at first, became finally her warm 
friend, though on some subjects they could never agree. Miss Fuller 
was a very earnest champion of woman's rights, while Mr. Greeley 
always declared that as long as a woman required a man’s arm to cross 
a ball-room, and could not walk half a mile at night alone, all schemes 
for the political emancipation of women must remain empty theories. 

At last came again the opportunity for the journey to Europe which 
had been before so generously renounced ; and this time there were no 
family claims to interfere. In 1846 she sailed for England with some 
congenial friends. Her writings were well known there in certain circles, 
and she met with a most gratifying reception. There she at last found 
the wider intellectual atmosphere she had longed for, and talked face to 
face with the men with whose thoughts she was already familiar,—whose 
writings she had studied and criticised. In her letters we find the account 
of her meetings with Wordsworth, Carlyle, Dr. Chalmers, De Quincey, 
Miss Martineau (whom she had known well in America), Joanna Baillie, 
and Mazzini. In Paris she went to see George Sand, for whom she had 
a strong though discriminating admiration, and who received her most 
cordially. She also saw Lamenais, Béranger and Chopin, the latter 
“always ill and as pale as a snow-drop, but an exquisite genius. He 
played to me, and I liked his talking scarcely less.’’ Miss Fuller stayed 
only a few months in Paris, and then passed on into Italy and soon made 
her way to Rome, the goal of her desires, the home of her beloved 
Romans, the heroes of her childhood, and the inspiration of modern 
Italian literature, for which she had a great love. ‘The years 1847 and 
1848 were a stirring period in the history of Italy, and Margaret Fuller 
adopted the cause of freedom with all the strong enthusiasm of her 
nature. Her letters of this date are most interesting. The outlines 
of her life at this time are familiar to most people,—her espousal 
of the cause of Italian liberty,—her incongruous, secret marriage 
with the Marchese Ossoli, a young Italian nobleman of thirty, she 
herself a woman of thirty-seven. It was a time of severe ordeal to 
her. She was very poor, often ill, in great distress of mind; for the 
secret of her marriage touched heavily upon her, as her husband was 
unwilling to disclose it, fearing if it were known that he had married a 
Protestant, at a time when ecclesiastical influence was all-powerful in 
Rome, it would cost him his share of his father’s estate, and perhaps his 
life. Separated during the siege of Rome from her child of two months 
old, without a friend to whom to confide her perplexities, with her hus- 
band, who was a member of the civic guard, exposed on the walls to 
the enemy’s fire, her situation was melodramatic enough and her strong 
spirit seemed utterly crushed, so that she who had been so full of energy 
longed only for a little rest. 

The tragic close of her life is well known,—how she perished two 
years afterwards on the very shores of home. In a severe gale the ves- 
sel ran aground, and the heavy marble of Powers’s ‘‘Greek Slave ’’ which 
was part of the freight, broke through the hold and the vessel's hours 
were numbered. Help from shore was not forthcoming, and Margaret, 
whose spirit seemed benumbed in this crisis, refused to avail herself of 
the only chance of escape by floating ashore on a plank, guided by a 
sailor. This involved separation from her husband and child,—perhaps 
safety for one, death for the others. This possibility she would not face ; 
so they met their fate together, in spite of the entreaties of the crew, who 
behaved admirably. 

For a woman of so much mark in her day, and of such unflagging 
activity, Margaret Fuller has left but little on which to found a literary 
fame; and that little would perhaps hardly justify her reputation. Some 
articles contributed to Zhe Dia/ and the 7ribune, her essay on ‘‘ Woman 
in the Nineteenth Century,”’ some sketches, letters and fragments, are all 
that remain. Her book on Italy was unfortunately lost with her. In 
spite of the enthusiasm of her nature, “‘prone to infatuation,” as she 
says of herself, and though criticism was very far then from being the 
fine art it is to-day, some of her judgments are not only vigorous, but 
very acute and discriminating, and in accord with the verdict of later 
and cooler critics. But though she had a powerful mind her force was a 
moral rather than an intellectual one. It was the fervor and nobility of 
her character that ‘‘ drew to her every superior young man and woman 
she had met,” and made her a power for good in her generation. She 
had that ‘‘ natural aptitude for morality ' that women are said to possess 
to a higher degree than men. But she was not a woman whom Dr. Dix 
would have approved; for she did desire and work for the political 
rights of women, and she edited a newspaper and did other things unbe- 
coming a ‘‘ modern Christian woman ;"’ and for this it cannot atone that 
she was a loving daughter, a devoted sister, an affectionate wife, an ador- 
ing mother, and a true friend. But many people of laxer views will be 
glad to have the story of her life brought before them, and to feel, even 
at second hand, something of the glow of the personal influence of a 
noble though far from faultless woman. 








PHILADELPHIA ARCHITECTURE. 


HATEVER may be said of the structures of the olden times, no 
charge of want of variety in style can fairly be brought against the 
new buildings of Philadelphia. They vary widely. We have Renaissance, 








Gothic, Queen Anne, and no style at all, in marble, brown stone, 
green stone, white stone, terra cotta and brick; we have Orientalisms, 
classicisms, medizvalisms, and piles so singular that in all ages they will 
be anachronisms. Yet there is hope among the medley. Here and 
there crops out a line of beauty or a combination that shows both thought 
and taste, and the total result is so much more pleasing than the blank 
unity it is superseding that it seems hard not to praise the details. ; 

The object of every architect should be to produce a naga age is 
at once slateng to the eye and expressive of its purpose. e first 
object cannot be attained by overloading with ornament, for ornament is 
effective only by contrast with plain surfaces ; nor yet by the quaintness 
so much aimed at, for quaintness is but grotesqueness, is the antipodes to 
beauty, and is allowable only in small quantities as a foil to the beauty 
around it. There can be no anes without symmetry ; irregularity there 
may be, but the irregularity must veil an artful regularity. The most 
beautiful objects in nature, from the human form divine down to the 
simplest leaf, exhibit a greater or less approach to bilateral symmetry. 
They can be parted into two halves that in all their main features are 
counterparts of each other. More rugged forms, such as the outlines of 
mountains or of stately trees, have at least a culminating point, a centre 
or summit that irresistibly attracts the eye, which is led up to it by the 
disposition of its surroundings. Thus, then, every eg, should be 
characterized either by bilateral symmetry, or by that kind of regular 
irregularity which constitutes picturesqueness. The former is more suit- 
able for the city and for confined y coger the latter for the country, 
where the building forms one among the objects of the landscape. 

When it is sat that a building should express its object, it is not 
meant, as some extremists would have it, that the purpose of each room 
or of each part should be evident from the exterior ; but simply that a house, 
a warehouse, a church, a public hall, a school and a theatre should each 
bear upon its fagade the impress of its purpose. There is also in nature 
a unity of design, a correlation of each part to the whole and to other 
parts, that it would be well for art, which owes to nature all it has that is 
worth the having, to endeavor to imitate. A flower tells to him who is 
familiar with flowers something about the plant. The flower of a rose 
never grew on the stalk of a lily, nor that of a fuchsia on the frond of a 
fern. From a few small but characteristic portions of an animal, whether 
recent or extinct, the whole can be inferred with considerable approach 
to exactitude. Architecture—if, indeed, its aim is to be truly an art,— 
should strive to rival nature in its unity. When a key-note has been 
struck, the rest of the piece should harmonize with it. 

As one example out of many of the way in which these fundamental 
rules are broken, let us examine the depot of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. This is in many respects a building to be admired. It hasa 
picturesque outline, the openings are well grouped, and much of the or- 
nament is creditable. But it has great faults when viewed from a 
truly zesthetic standpoint. It is a monumental building as high as the 
eaves; but what business have those paltry little cottage dormers to be 
stuck upon the roof? Is this unity of design? Above the low and rather 
dungeon-like vaulted basement rises a row of large recesses spanned 
by pointed arches, but filled in with rectangular windows, the upper tier 
of which thrust their outer angles among the mouldings of the arch, as 
though in an abortive effort to break through them. Such pointed-arch 
recesses suggest pointed-arch windows. The old cathedral-builders 
would have filled them in with a glorious tracery. The two tiers of win- 
dews within the arch suggest two stories in the interior (thus alone could 
the offence be partially excused); but this excuse of necessity is wanting, 
the inartistic clumsiness is gratuitous, for the two tiers light the same 
hall. Here both expression of purpose and unity of design are sacrificed 
in the effort to get something quaint; that is, something queer. All 
towers with any pretence to beauty are massive below, and grow 
light and graceful as they rise. This is true alike of Moorish minaret, 
Gothic steeple, and Italian campanile. But there are in Italy certain 
towers, notably the Campanile di San Marco at Venice, which ignore 
this rule and have no beauty, except from association and surroundings. 
Since these towers grow heavier as they rise, so does the straight-lined 
pile that lifts itself out of the northeastern z.ngle of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way Depot. 

If faults are thus evident in a structure which is as much admired as 
this, what can be said for some of the pretentious fronts of the retail 
stores of our business streets? Here is one whose ornamentation consists 
of birds of nameless species, with outspread wings sprawling all across 
the front, while straight-sided pilasters, chopped into curious rolls and 
reeds upon their faces, but without caps, bases, or profiled mouldings of 
any kind, divide the fagade into rectangular strips. Here is another 
that with its endless little columns and brackets, its odds and ends of 
paint and gilding, looks like a magnified doll’s house. Here another, 
clothed in sombre hues, boasts for sole adornment an assortment of small 
leaded lights of irregular shape, like the bits of glass in a kaleidoscope, 
but framed in large square frames, bald of all moulding, carving, or 
beauty of form or detail whatsoever. 

In despair, as it would seem, of their ability to produce a thing of 
beauty, some architects delight in asymmetry and purposeful ugliness. 
These men avoid every geometrical shape, whether formed of straight 
lines or curved. If one corner of a room be square, another is cut off at 
an angle, and a third is rounded. These zsthetic souls cannot endure 
to see a fire-place in the centre of one side, nor a window in the centre 
of another. Their artistic genius prompts them to place the window 
replace in the opposite corner, to 
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balance asymmetrically-placed entrance-doors with lobsided windows, 
and to distinguish themselves with towering chimnies in spots where 
windows are most wanted. Such men stick scraps of terra cotta in 
unexpected places, like currants on a cake; know no mouldings except 
a succession of reeds, and no carving except sunbursts and sunflowers. 

These things, and worse than these, are done by men with eyes; men 
who live in a beautiful world, who have around them nature’s countless 
forms of beauty, plant, animal and inanimate; men who are the heirs of 
all the art of all the ages, who can without expense view the reproduc- 
tions of all that previous generations have produced that is worthy of 
imitation. Goto naiure; go to nature for true art! The Greek conven- 
tionalized from nature the honeysuckle and the acanthus leaf. Have we 
no nature to go to, that we must copy his conventionalisms endlessly, 
and use them on frieze and on panel, where he placed sculpture of the 
highest order ? 








THE WALTERS GALLERY. 


BALTIMORE, March 1. 


ij dpa opening of Mr. Walters’s new gallery on Friday of last week was 
an event of much interest to those who were fortunate enough to be 
resent. Mr. Walters’s collection of pictures, numbering more than two 
undred, is probably superior to any gallery in this country; while his 
Oriental collection of bronzes, porcelains and pottery is quite unequalled 
in America. ; 

To many the most interesting picture of this superb collection was 
Rousseau’s celebrated “ Frost,’’ of which Mr. Walters has lately become 
the fortunate possessor, and which is the more important as but little of 
Rousseau’s best work has found its way to this country, while every other 
modern artist of equal reputation is adequately represented in America. 
Rousseau cared very little to please the popular age ; but he did care a 
great deal to surprise the secrets of nature,—those hidden moods and 
moments of unreserve that are only accorded to patient, constant lovers. 
To anyone who exacts that art shall first appeal to the eye, Rousseau will 
never be very satisfying, and certainly not in his ‘“ Frost.” The tone of 
the picture (35x28) is an unrelieved, dull, greenish gray. The sky is 
hung with a low pall of heavy, opaque clouds, sombre and hard asa 
prison roof, so that all color except the same lifeless greenish hue is 
blighted out of the landscape. The canvas shows nothing but the sky, 
and a stretch of rough, broken, undulating ground, with dun hills be- 
hind. Inthe centre of the picture, a little back of the middle distance, 
is a small dark clump of pines, and the whole picture is focussed there. 
Above the pines the setting sun has burned an angry spot of dull red; 
and above that again is a great rift in the solid cloud-roof, through which 
no light enters, but which shows far away a serene golden glory and 
gives emphasis to the dreary stillness of the scene. It is earth in the 
power of winter, expressed with none of the usual accessories of snow 
and bare boughs, but with a far more impressive accent. Few men 
would have wished or dared to paint such a picture, and fewer still could 
have done it; and it will only appeal to those for whom nature has a 
charm in her moments of recuet//ement and passivity. The work is 
strong without much care of detail; for the picture was painted in eight 
days, when the artist was in a mood of great depression, and like many 
of his canvasses it was bought for a small sum by one of his friends. It 
passed into the possession of Troyon, and not until the sale of his collec- 
tion, twenty years afterwards, was it recognized by the public. 

“Frost’’ is admirably hung between an unusually high-colored, 
showy Dupré and a very brilliant Diaz, painted in his most conventional 
manner, with what Fromentin calls: his ‘‘charming but somewhat chi- 
merical palette,’’ and looking a little like very clever worsted-work. 
There are several other excellent specimens of this artist inghis finer 
manner,—‘ Cupid Disarmed,” very mellow in tone, and ‘Coming 
Storm,” in gray and green, very unlike the usual palette of the sun- 
loving painter of idyllic Fontainebleau. Of the three Duprés, the most 
charming is a little canvas (17x11), ‘‘A Bright Day,’’ which shows a 
stretch of rolling silvery cloud which is worth of a great Dutch master, 
and has much more light and clearness than Dupré's pictures usually 
possess. Among the Daubignys is a marine with a very charming effect 
of reflected light in a quiet, fresh-water pool among the rocks on the 
shore, while the roughened sea is darkening under the evening sky. 
Nothing could be more serene and full of broad, tranquil noonday light 
and warmth than the fine Troyon on the opposite wall,—an interesting 
specimen, as Troyon is not often found in American galleries. The 
smooth blue bay gently washes the curving shore of a meadow as green 
and sunny as Arcadia, where the stately cattle stand in the plenitude of 
content. Van Marcke, though a pupil of Troyon, has unmistakably felt 
Corot. His cows are as firmly modelled as his master’s; but he follows 
them in the cool gray of early morning, when their pastures are drenched 
with dew and the distance is dim with silvery mist (40 and 61), or on the 
homeward track before the rising storm (86), or to a dark green, shadowed 

ool (50) fit for a nymph to haunt, where a white calf, faultless enough 
or a victim, in front of the herd is luxuriously stirring the water into 
broken gleams, and lights up the pool with his assured young beauty 
almost as fearlessly as Henner’s nymph with the ivory back in the 
corner, where she shines a creature ‘‘ soufle et chaud,’’—so French critics 
love to praise this artist's work,—with the ‘‘ pa/e so/ide’’ of the flesh, and 
the “‘gal/be éléegant” of the figure, against a patch of the blue sky, a 
spot of blue pool, and a bit of auburn thicket. A rather slightly-felt and 
slightly-modelied but charming Cabanel hangs near a portrait by Bonnat, 








at the other extreme of modern fechnigue, as this unflinching artist never 
fails to declare that he makes portraits, not pictures, and paints strongly, 
if sometimes a little crudely, what he sees,—not what he feels, if, indeed, 
he does feel anything. In ‘Potato Harvest,’’ Millet’s silent, toil-worn 
peasants are gathering in their crop under a threatening sky ; and there 
is the same uncomplaining acceptance of labor as the common lot of 
man, the same strong, somewhat rough hand, and the same strong, al- 
ways tender heart, in ‘‘ Flax-Beater,”’ on the other wall. ‘‘ Wheat-Field”’ 
(still Millet,) shows, however, his recognition of nature as an “a/ma 
parens,”’ not always a stepmother. The little frame manages to contain 
a stretch of level plain, all a great wheat-field to the horizon, and above 
it spreads as many miles of warm white summer sky; the only near 
figure is, thank Heaven! not wringing a scanty subsistence from a 
reluctant earth, but sitting in the midst of the summer and the plentiful 
harvest. 

Mr. Walters's collection is rich in Alma-Tademas, of which it possesses 
seven, the most important being ‘“‘Sappho”’ and “Claudius.”” ‘“‘ Sap- 
pho ”’ is dated 1881. In this beautiful decorative picture Mr. Tadema 
has surpassed himself in the exquisite harmony of color he has procured 
from the soft, mellow white of the weather-stained marble of the terrace 
(no one surely paints marble as he does), the full, cool peacock-blue of 
the A-gean, and the soft tints of the draperies. ‘‘ Sappho”’ is very lovely 
with violets in her purple-black hair, and is less lifeless than most of his 
figures ; and all the accessories take captive the fancy of anyone for whom 
the life of Greece has ever had a charm. The finish of the details is ex- 
quisite, but in this picture, as elsewhere, the defective modelling of Mr. 
Tadema’s figures is very conspicuous. He gives his Greeks and Romans 
very solid, muscular arms and legs when these members are exposed ; but 
the bodies usually vanish under the clothing, leaving only a limp heap 
of empty draperies. The girl with outspread arms, leaning back against 
the wall of the terrace, might be a spirit for any body that she is encum- 
bered with; and this same defect is particularly conspicuous in ‘“ Clau- 
dius,’’ where among the heap of the slain a substantial pair of feet and an 
upturned chin are seen at either extremity of an empty blue mantle; and 
in ‘‘ My Sister Is Not at Home”’ a female head is frankly attached to a 
delightfully-toned purplish garment, gracefully draped against the 
curtains. 

At the upper end of the room is a most interesting reduction (100x16) 
of Delaroche’s famous “‘ Hémicycle,” from the Beaux-Arts, painted en- 
tirely by the artist himself. It is a very noble composition ; the seventy- 
five figures, the immortal artists of the world, are grouped with much 
dignity, and the decorative effect is very fine. ‘‘ The Combat,” by De- 
lacroix, must not be unnoticed, as his work is very rare in America. The 
picture is full of fire and life; its streaming draperies, flaming colors and 
rushing action distinctly mark it as belonging to the romantic period of 
French art, the reign of Victor Hugo. Not far away is a Vernet, with 
plenty of action, but hard in color and execution. 

Only brief mention can be made of a few others,—two Meissoniers, 
several Gérémes (for those who care for this laborious artist), a Mun- 
kaczy (with his favorite whitey-brown tone), two pretty Bretons, two 
Corots (not very fine), several strong Neuvilles,—especially ‘Attack at 
Dawn,” which is very vigorous, with well-sustained color. There is also 
a fine Leys (‘‘ Edict of Charles V.’’), strongly conceived and firmly 
painted, which belongs to that artist’s best period, before he began the 
decoration of the 4éte/ de ville at Antwerp. The collection includes two 
Viberts, one quite brilliant; several Fromentins, one a slight but very 
attractive little picture, with a silky-white Arabian against a green 
thicket; an interesting Van der Helst, and two admirable Clays. It is 
only possible to catalogue a few more names: Schreyer, Isabey, Villegas, 
Décamps, Hébert, Jalabert, Rico, Ziem, with a number of other more or 
less well-known artists. 

Among the water-colors is an interesting series of Barye’s drawings 
for his bronzes, which have more individuality and charm than the 
bronzes themselves. There are some charming water-colors by Ziem, 
with a softer atmosphere than his oils; others by Fortuny, Diaz, Isabey, 
Clays, and many more. The gallery itself is a long, handsome room, 
admirably proportioned, the principal decoration being a deep frieze 
which has the effect of very much raised metal-work. 

Of the rooms containing the superb Oriental collection it is impossible 
here to speak in detail. The blue china is very rare, the bronzes and 
lacquers magnificent, and the jade and porcelain of great beauty and 
value. Through the courtesy of Mr. Walters the gallery will be open 
every Wednesday through March and April for the benefit of the Balti- 
more Decorative-Art Society, and it is an opportunity not to be neglected. 








SCIENCE. 
SCIENCE AND SCIENCE-TEACHING IN PHILADELPHIA. 


HE active agitation that now for several weeks has engrossed the 
minds of scientists and the friends of science generally respecting 

the need in this city of a distinctive school of biology, has, even if it has 
done nothing more, accomplished one good. It has fairly and impres- 
sively forced upon the intelligence of a great city a deficiency that ought 
speedily to be supplied. It has shown that at least in one department 
of scientific training we arelamentably behind the age; nay, what is 
still worse, that we are practically out of the field,—/ors de concours (or 
more strictly combat), as it were. For this much the present agitator, 
even though he be not the originator or instigator of a new movement, 
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deserves the thanks of the scientific community, and to him science owes 
a debt of gratitude. 

Now that the smoke of battle has somewhat lifted, however, and the 
reflective mind is left to contemplate the situation as gained, although 
perhaps not yet won, from a position of static equilibrium, a new horizon 
looms up’ before the penetrating eye and with it comes connected the 
forecast of another impending storm. The sisters of stricken biology are 
unfurling their standards and ask for a generous hand to help them to 
the front. It is not merely in biology—in the erroneously limited sense of 
physiology and morphology,—that Philadelphia is lamentably deficient, 
but equally so in the cognate branches of zodlogy, botany and geology; 
in fact, in nearly all the branches pertaining to science. How many 
and where are the students that are annually attracted to our metropolis 
by the special inducements offered in the way of scientific education by 
any of our institutions of learning? They are a minimum; practically 
anonentity. But, on the other hand, other cities of the Union, such as 
Baltimore, Cambridge, New Haven, Amherst and Ithaca, attract just this 
very class of people, and they are drawn largely from the rank and file 
of Philadelphia itself. So considerable has become this foreign draft 
upon our population that one university alone, Harvard, has found it ex- 
pedient to establish during the last two years a board of examination 
within our very walls. Ought this to be so? Cannot a city, the sixth 
city of the world in the order of its population, and numbering one mil- 
lion inhabitants, provide adequately for the scientific education in all 
branches of its fellow-citizens, not to say outsiders? Must this be said, 
too, of a city that boasts of being the cradle of science in this country, 
and towards which the American eye has been accustomed to turn up to 
the period of the present generation? Is the prestige that through long 
years of toil has been established by the American Philosophical Society 
and the Academy of Natural Sciences, and upon which for nearly a full 
century the city has fitly and justly prided itself, to be allowed to fall from 
our grasp, and to fall for lack of effort to hold it up? 

It may be pleaded in partial extenuation of the present existing con- 
ditions that the very rapid and no less sudden development of the natu- 
ral sciences during the last quarter of a century, or from the period of the 
appearance of the epoch-marking “‘ Origin of Species ’’ of Mr. Darwin, has 
had a temporary paralyzing no less than a vivifying effect, and that cir- 
cumspection was necessary before definite action towards meeting the 
storm could be taken. But the period of meditation and hesitation is 
now over, foreign no less than domestic institutions have clearly indi- 
cated the proper paths to be pursued, and we have but to follow in order 
to achieve success. It is the battle of science generally, and not that of 
pure and simple biology, that the true friends of science are now waging ; 
and it is for success in this line that the Academy of Natural Sciences 
some few years ago saw fit to establish an advanced educational depart- 
ment wherewith to meet all necessary demands. Its vast collection of ob- 
jects in natural history, unsurpassed in several of its departments by any 
similar institution in the world, and at all times accessible to students, an 
unequalled library of reference, and the inter-association within its walls 
of men eminent in the various lines of original investigation, were seen 
to offer unusual advantages to the student; and in their combination with 
didactic and practical instruction it was hoped to attain that very point, 
and more, that is now aimed at in the present agitation. The Academy 
of Natural Sciences alone of all the institutions of this country, in the 
creation of distinct professional chairs for all the various departments 
which it covers, has attempted that which has made the school of the 
museum of natural history of Paris (the A/useum d’ Histoire Naturelle, or 
former Jardin des Plantes,) famous, and which until the recent scientific 
aufschwung in Germany rendered the French capital the scientific centre 
and Mecca of both the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. If the 
younger American rival has thus far met with only partial or even lim- 
ited success, it is not for want of effort, but for the lack of encourage- 
ment in the way of substantial pecuniary support. It is this that it is 
now asking for, and this that it still hopes to receive. 

The history of the success of all scientific educational institutions 
shows it to be directly connected with the personal relations which exist, 
not between the educator simply as such, and the educated, or the mas- 
ter and student, but primarily between the original investigator and the 
student. In other words, the methods of seeing, feeling and thinking of 
the one are to be fully inculcated into the other, and for this purpose the 
atmosphere de travail of the master must be the breathing atmosphere 
of the pupil. It is this condition that has rendered famous and attractive 
the chemical, physical and biological laboratories of Germany, and 
scarcely less so those of England and France. Not that Miiller, Gegen- 
bauer, Leuckart, Semper or Dohrn, or Bunsen, Wéhler and Magnus, are 
or were most competent to teach that which insured to the world a wor- 
thy line of successors, but the circumstance that the workshop of the 
master was also the training-post of the student; the latter felt and was 
inspired by the presence of the former, breathing the truly scientific at- 
mosphere as distinguished from the atmosphere surrounding the peda- 
gogue. It is this condition, likewise, that brought out in this country 
the race of naturalists whose names appear indelibly associated with the 
older Agassiz,—A. Agassiz, Hyatt, Morse, Packard, Putnam and Lyman. 
The present high position of these names is not to be traced to a masterly 
exposition on the part of Louis Agassiz, but to the circumstance that 
Agassiz’s workshop was likewise the workshop of these men, and that the 
tools used by the one were also those employed by the others. In the 
sudden development into prominence, after an existence of only a few 
years, of the laboratories of the Johns Hopkins University,—an institution 





of research rather than one of simple teaching,—we have further evi- 
dence of the impetus or force which arises from direct participation in the 
atmosphere of the original investigator. 

In science it is just as with art; as in the case of the latter an artistic 
atmosphere is a size gud non for the production of healthy work, so in 
science good work can only there be confidently looked for where a 
healthy scientific atmosphere already prevails. It is in the recognition 
of this principle that the College de France delegated to the Museum 
a’ Histoire Naturelle the advanced scientific instruction of the country ; 
that the German universities established capacious laboratories, where 
non-university men were permitted to enter, and to enjoy the advantages 
to be derived therefrom ; that the London Institution designed courses in 
chemistry and physics; that the Royal Institution, likewise primarily de- 
signed for the purposes of original research, opened classes in physics, 
chemistry and’ physiology; that the Zoélogical Society of London in- 
stituted regular annual courses of lectures on zodlogy, delivered by the 
most eminent naturalists of the day, among the cages and houses of the 
menageries themselves; that the Kew Botanical Gardens inaugurated 
botanical instruction in the laboratories within their own precincts, and 
under the immediate supervision of the director and assistant director ; 
and that the London Museum of Geology, originally founded by the far- 
seeing LaBeche for the reception of the specimens collected by the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain, through a process of gradual evolu- 
tion necessitated by special demands for the higher study of mining, 
metallurgy, chemistry, physics, mechanics, mineralogy, geology, pale- 
ontology and biology, effected its transformation into the Normal School 
of Science of Great Britain, with Professor Huxley as dean of the faculty. 

It is in recognition of the same principle that only quite recently the 
Boston University delegated to the Boston Society of Natural History the 
task of instructing its classes in natural history ; that the same Society of 
Natural History opened teachers’ classes of instruction for the city at large ; 
that the American Museum of Natural History in New York City entered 
upon the field of science-teaching ; and that the United States National 
Museum of Washington only last year made an appeal to Congress for 
supporting within its walls regularly-established courses of lectures per- 
taining to scientific topics. For reasons identical to those which have dic- 
tated the courses of the different institutions above referred to, it becomes 
the imperative duty of an organization like the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of this city to look after the interests of future science, and to 
provide those means for scientific education which will best secure the 
end in view. ANGELO HEILPRIN. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


‘T’HE very energetic steps that are being taken by the patrons of science 

and our citizens generally toward receiving the members of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, whose convention 
has been fixed for the first week in September next, leave no doubt as to 
the character of the welcome that will be extended by the city of Phila- 
delphia, and augurs well for the social success of the meeting. Philadel- 
phia, it must be remembered, is the city that gave the institution birth ; 
and although during a period of thirty-five years, or since the first as- 
sembly in 1848, no meeting of the body has been held in our environs, 
yet it must be conceded that the institution is largely our own, and its 
place alongside the Academy of Natural Sciences and the American 
Philosophical Society carries with it the seal of the scientific centraliza- 
tion of the country. The place that Philadelphia has thus far filled in 
the American scientific world ought to be upheld, and it is to be hoped that 
no effort will be spared tending to facilitate the reception arrangements that 
are now in progress. The meeting will be an important one, apart from 
the usual considerations attachizg to meetings of this kind, inasmuch 
as for the first time in the annals of the Association its participations will 
reflect not only the ripe scientific mind of America, but that of Great 
Britain as well. The British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
the most powerful organization of scientists in the world, whose conven- 
tion under the presidency of the distinguished physicist, Lord Rayleigh, 
will be held in Montreal a week earlier, will be semi-officially represented 
by its most prominent associates, and it may safely be predicted that the 
combined gathering will be the largest of the kind that has ever been 
held in any country. This is an event not likely to occur again in a brief 
period, and accordingly the most should be made of it while the oppor- 
tunity is present. 





NOTES. 


R. GEORGE ENGELMANN, one of the oldest and most respected 

of the botanists whose labors cover the North American flora, died 

at St. Louis on the 4th inst., in the seventy-fifth year of his age. A slow 

and careful investigator, his works are necessarily not numerous; but they 

are of a character that must stand the test of time. He devoted no less 

than thirty years to the careful study of the Cactaceg, upon which as well 

as upon the pines he was considered the highest authority. His labors 

extended principally to the elaboration of the most difficult groups of 
plants, or such as most botanists would have preferred leaving alone. 


Dr. D. G. Brinton, well known to our fellow-citizens and throughout 
the country as one of the leading authorities on the special subject of his 
researches, has recently been elected to fill the chair of archeology and 
ethnology at the Academy of Natural Sciences. Dr. Brinton is a thor- 
oughly original investigator, and the estimation in which his researches 
are held, not only in this country, but abroad, is proved by the numerous 
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distinctions that have at various times been conferred upon him by foreign 
scientific associations. A. H. 








ART. 
A FEW WORDS ABOUT WOOD-ENGRAVING. 


[’ is a plan of the Catholic Church to require the faithful every now 
and then to examine their consciences as to the progress in virtue 
they have made during the past one or more years. The same course 
adopted in matters of literature and art would be of inestimable service. 
Comprehensive literary and artistic notices hold to particular reviews of 
books and pictures the same relation which general confession bears to 
the weekly confession of the devout. Therefore, much as has been said 
and written upon the subject of wood-engraving, a few words, not of the 
merits of any one especial engraver or engraving, but of the present de- 
gree of development which this art has attained, cannot be out of place. 
Wood-engraving is to the artist what printing is to the author,—the 
means by which his work is multiplied for the benefit of the mass of the 
people. Whether he does his own engraving or whether he employs 
someone else to do this for him, his art necessitates the use of certain me- 
chanical means by which an original drawing or picture is reproduced 
many times. Consequently it has two conditions to fulfil. It must in- 
sure exact reproduction, and it must in itself be as perfect as is possible 
for itto be. The two schools of wood-engraving, usually known as the 
English and the American, have their foundation in the prominence 
given to the one or the other of these two conditions. Nothing has made 
the contrast in the methods employed so conspicuous as the publication 
of the new English Illustrated Magazine, which because it rivals 7he 
Century and Harper's has led to an immediate comparison between it 
and them. We no longer agree with the old proverb that comparisons 
are odious ; for we know that by measuring relative merits and demerits 
we arrive ata better understanding of the absolute value of the things 
compared. Since their illustrations are what distinguish these magazines 
from others of a similar literary standard, the principal result of a critical 
examination of them has been a revival of interest in the apparently 
never-ending controversy as to the virtues and faults of English and 
American engravers. 

The so-called English school upholds the technical qualities of the 
art above all other considerations. Rather than deviate from certain 
fixed principles, the engraver would sacrifice effects, and even alter the 
picture he is copying. His great excellence is his simplicity of treatment. 
He relies upon the force of his lines, not one of which is meaningless, 
and he seldom has recourse to cross-hatching for his local color. His 
work is strong and honestly direct. Whoever would like to study the 
good points of this method in its perfection, may be referred to the De 
cember number of Cassell’s Magazine of Art. It is doubtful whether 
any American engraver—with the exception, of course, of men like Lin- 
ton,—could succeed in making such a direct and simple cut as that of 
Millet’s ‘‘ Wood-Cutters’’ in the above-mentioned magazine. But, on 
the other hand, English engravings are cold and hard. Too scrupulous 
adherence to arbitrary rules prevents a perfect and adequate rendering 
of minor effects and details. Delicacy in tone and texture is neglected, 
and the necessity of a faithful reproduction is usually lost sight of. The 
French in their large blocks are the only engravers who obtain perfect 
results by simple means. 

The American engraver cares very much less for how he does his 
work than for the effects he gains by it. His chief merit, therefore, is 
the facility with which he can imitate anything. His powers of imitation, 
as exhibited in Zhe Century and Harper's for the past few years, are 
truly wonderful. Etchings, pen and pencil drawings, sketches in oil, 
water-color and charcoal, are copied so well that it is imp@ssible to 
mistake the technical character of the original work. The effect of color 
is given, and the very sweep of the artist’s brush can be followed. Even 
as delicate a detail as the beautiful misty tone of Fuller's pictures has 
been perfectly represented. The portraits of Longfellow, Dr. Holmes, 
Whittier, Emerson, and, in fact, the whole series engraved by Cole and 

ublished by Zhe Cen/ury, are the most marvellous proofs of what can 
S done by wood-engraving. Whether they are or are not bad art, 
there is no doubt that nothing like them has ever been done before and 
that they cannot be surpassed. The fault of the American engraver is 
that his struggling after detail sometimes degenerates into over-elabora- 
tion, which cannot fail to manifest itself in his work. Hence he neglects 
subordination of minor portions of his work and loses the effect at which 
he aims. The critic must perforce forget the artist in wonder at the 
skill of the engraver. It must be considered, too, that it is a waste of 
time and labor for four, five or six weeks, as happens occasionally, to be 
spent in an accurate imitation of technical details, when these might be 
adequately suggested by much simpler treatment. 

As the mechanical toil of wood-engraving almost invariably prevents 
original artists, Kingsley excepted, from using it as an immediate means 
of expression, the sphere of the engraver is more confined to the by no 
means insignificant task of copying the work of others. This being the 
case, it inust be admitted that of the rival schools of engraving the 
American with all its faults is the better. The critic has only to look at 
the English illustrated magazines and then at the American to arrive at 
this conclusion. Those who object to it because they say wood-engrav- 
ing can never reproduce the actual color, tone and texture of the pictures 
copied, are like the dissatisfied who object to the realism of the modern 
theatre, because, no matter how perfect it may be, it cannot give reality 








itself. There is, however, always danger in extremes. Stage managers 
are only absurd when they carry realism too far, as, for example, in 
the play of ‘‘ The Romany Rye,” when real gypsies were made to pose, 
though sham ones would have done as well. And so it is with wood 
engravers who are too ardent in their efforts at imitation, and who there- 
fore must be on their guard not to overstep the mark. 

The attitude of the advocates of these two methods is not unlike that 
of the two men in the story who disputed as to whether the knight's 
shield was made of gold or silver. In their warm partisanship they fail 
to see that each is partly right, and that perfection will be reached when 
the technical skill of the one is joined to the breadth and simplicity of 
the other. There are many proofs that the present tendency of wood- 
engravers is in the right direction. Already in 7he Century engravings 
there is manifested an increasing simplicity of treatment, and with it the 
preservation of all that is most admirable in elaborate cutting and atten- 
tion to detail. There is now less danger of the engraver calmly chang- 
ing the original artist’s work that he may the better carry out his own 
theories, and at the same time, because of the intelligence his work de- 
mands, it cannot possibly degenerate into mere mechanical drudgery. 
True excellence of wood-engraving, as all art, consists in producing the 
best results by the simplest means. 


NOTES. 

R. THOMAS HOVENDEN has been engaged for over two years 
at his residence at Plymouth Meeting, Montgomery County, Pa., 
upon a picture of ‘‘ John Brown ”’ which is now nearly ready for exhibition. 
The subject is one which has for years engaged the artist’s sympathy, 
and he was so fortunate as to meet with an enlightened art-patron, a 
business man of New York, who entered fully into his feeling and gave 
him a commission for the work. Mr. Hovenden has selected the 
moment when Brown on his way tothe gallows stopped to kiss a negro 
child. The little black head contrasts touchingly with Brown’s flowing 
white beard; the little one’s arms are stretched out impulsively and 
confidingly towards him; Brown's arms are pinioned, but his right hand, 
which is open, is extended in a gesture full of mute pathos. The 

canvas is eight feet in height by four in width. 


Mr. Eugene Meeks’s paintings and ancient costumes were on view 
this week in New York, at the American Art Galleries, East Twenty- 
Third Street——The city of Antwerp has determined to erect a statue 
of Jordaens in the Avenue Rubens. The oldest of French engravers, 
Achille Newen, died at Paris lately, aged 86. The Belgian sculptor, 
M. L. Jehotte, sculptor of the statue of Charlemagne at Liége, is dead. 

Londoners are dismayed, says Zhe Atheneum, at hearing that 
there is talk of erecting a work by Mr. Boehm at Hyde Park corner. Zhe 
Atheneum seems to take it for granted that to do such a thing would 
assuredly “‘ add to the long list of our street monsters.”’ Lady Ruth- 
ven, whose interest in Greece is well known, has presented her collection 
of Greek vases, terra cottas, coins, etc.,—in all more than three thousand 
objects,—to the Museum of Antiquities in Edinburgh. 


The Prix de Sevres will hereafter be awarded every two years. 

Mr. Eastman Johnson's oil painting of Hon. Charles J. Folger has been 
received at the Court of Appeals at Albany, and will be hung over the 
bench. At the autumn exhibition of the Brooklyn Art Association, 
an effort was made to admit no works which had been publicly shown, 
either in Brooklyn or New York. At the coming water-color exhibition 
of this association, however, pictures will be received from the New York 
exhibition. Manet’s pictures and studies brought high prices at the 
recent sale. The total for one hundred and sixty-nine numbers was over 
one hundred and twenty thousand francs. The highest price, ten thou- 
sand francs, was given for a work called ‘‘ Olympia.” 


Mr. J. A. Mitchell, one of the founders of the comic journal, Zz/e, has 
made a design for the cover of Mr. H.C. Bunner’s new volume of verses. 
—The last of the paintings and studies by the late S. R. Gifford, be- 
longing to his widow, will be sold at auction in New York soon, 
Mr. George Tinworth is at work upon a large composition in very low 
relief on white marble. The subject is an illustration of Mr. Edmund 
Gosse’s poem, “ The Sons of Cydippe."————Charles Elie Laurent has 
gained the prize in the competition for the statue of the Abbé Gregoire at 
Luneville. 





Mr. Henry Baerer has completed the model of a colossal bust of Beet- 
hoven, which is to be cast in bronze and placed in Central Park, New 
York, by the Beethoven Mannerchor. The bust with its granite pedestal 
will cost six thousand dollars, The Louvre is to have a new gallery 
for works of the modern French school, which are now inadequately 


placed.———The Free Schools in Water-Color Art, organized by the 
Royal Institute, London, were opened a fortnight since with about thirty 
students. The Springfield, Mass., exhibition closed on the Ist inst. 


with a good record of sales. Among coming exhibitions may be 
noted that of the Newark Association, March 15th-April 1st; Providence 
Art Club, March 13th-April 4th ; and Rochester Art Club, May 7th-June 
7th.———The sales at the New York Water-Color Exhibition, which 
closed on the evening of the Ist inst., amounted to about sixteen thou- 
sand dollars for one hundred and sixty pictures. In 1880, the sales were 
twenty-one thousand dollars; in 1881, thirty-two thousand; in 1882, 
thirty-three thousand ; and in 1883, eighteen thousand. 
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The first annual exhibition of the New York Pastel Club will open at 
the Moore Gallery on the 17th inst. A large figure of ‘‘ The Assump- 
tion of the Virgin,” attributed to Perugino, has been discovered in Italy. 
Sir Frederick Leighton's ‘‘ Cymon and Iphigenia "’ will bea feature 
of the Royal Academy summer exhibition. Philip Emil Seligman 
left forty eanent francs to the French Association of Architects, En- 
gravers and Draughtsmen. The Meissonier Exhibition, to be opened 
at Paris April 15th, and to remain open for two months, will consist of 
about one hundred and fifty works. The Figaro states that Meissonier’s 
canvasses number in all four hundred and twenty, valued at, at least, fifty 
million francs. The painter received for them, however, about four mil- 
lion francs. 




















REVIEWS. 
QUOTATIONS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 

might seem as though this were a big book on a small topic; but it 
is notso. The historical relation of the New Testament to the Old, 
of Christianity to Judaism, is one of the most important and least settled 
questions in religious history. Professor Toy does not undertake to settle 
it, but he furnishes a large amount of well-sifted material for a judgment. 
‘ His subject involves a discussion on the introduction of some very dif- 
ficult historical problems. What was the popular Bible in use in Pales- 
tine in the time of Christ? That the Hebrew was no longer understood 
by the common people, we know. That the Greek Septuagint was used, 
except by the Hellenist Jews, is extremely improbable. That the para- 
phrastic versions in the Aramaic dialect then in common use were made 
much later, is altogether certain, But the habit of translating into that 
dialect the passages read in the synagogues had led to the formation of 
a version which was preserved entirely by oral tradition, and was quoted 
with the authenticity of the Scriptures themselves. Where the quotations 
in the New Testament differ from both the Hebrew text and the Septua- 
gint Greek version, it is because this Aramaic version has been used by 
the writer, as it probably was used in all the quotations uttered by Christ 

and His Apostles in their discourses to the people. 

Professor Toy insists that Christ and the Apostles, and Evangelists of 
the Christian Church, in dealing with the Old Testament have not pro- 
ceeded by the method of historical interpretation and application which 
we now regard as the only proper way of treating documents alleged as 
authority. They quote the Bible as did the rabbis of their time, assum- 
ing that any sense the words may be made to bear is as authentic as 
every other, and that not only one meaning but several may be extracted 
legitimately from the same passage. He regards them as living under 
the intellectual limitations of their time, and quite incapable of anticipat- 
ing the scientific methods of our more critical age. This is the theologi- 
cal significance of his book. Those who hold the doctrine of Christ's di- 
vinity in such a way as involves His infallibility on other matters than the 
great topics of His teaching, are scandalized by the assumption that He 
knew no more about the matter than He could have learned by the ordi- 
nary processes of human culture of His time. They think that His 
treatment of the Old Testament is decisive of all critical questions, and 
that what He quotes Moses or David as saying must have been said by 
them and by no other. They will follow Professor Toy’s discussion of 
quotation after quotation with anxiety and annoyance, as though his suc- 
cess in showing that a single quotation was unwarranted must shake 
their faith to the foundations. 

But a large and growing school of theologians who accept Christ as 
divine have emancipated themselves from the narrow logic which makes 
such great issues depend on such matters. They hold that in some way 
not easily explicable He had so ‘‘ emptied Himself’’ of His divine glory 
as to pass under the intellectual conditions of a man of the first century 
and of Galilee. They insist that it is not his intellectual but his moral 
force which makes Him the Saviour of Mankind, and that the work of 
salvation would have been impossible to Him, had He not taken upon 
Him all “ the sinless infirmities of our human nature,” one of which is 
ignorance of much. They admit frankly that His dealing with the Old 
Testament is likely to have been rabbinical, while they none the less in- 
sist that in Him is the consummation of the Law and the Prophets, in as 
large and exact a sense as He claimed. 

To this school, we take it, Professor Toy belongs. His collection and 
comparison of the passages quoted in the New from the Old Testament is 
a fine, scholarly piece of work. It distinctly surpasses anything that has 
been done by European scholarship in this field, although, as his intro- 
duction shows, many works on the subject have been published. We 
miss from his list a collection of these quotations, with the Hebrew and 
Septuagint parallels, which was printed in quarto by Professor Moses 
Stuart of Andover, if we mistake not. The only fault we see in his 
method is that he omits everywhere the words which introduce the quo- 
tation, and gives no indication of its relation to the context. Itis import- 
ant to see whether Jesus Himself alleges an Old Testament text, or this 
is alleged by the Evangelist. But those who use his book with the New 
Testament in hand will not miss this point. 


HISTORY OF THE UNION LEAGUE OF PHILADELPHIA, FROM ITS ORIGIN 
AND FOUNDATION TO THE YEAR 1882. By George Parsons Lathrop. 
Pp. 170. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1884. 

This volume is more than a mere chronicle of the actions of the Union 


_* “ Quotations in the New Testament ”’ By Crawford Howell Toy, Professor in Harvard 
University. Pp. xliv-321. New York: Charles Scri ”s Sons. 








League. Mr. Lathrop has made of it a substantial addition to American 
history. He gratifies, of course, the natural and reasonable satisfaction 
of the membership of this large and influential body, by presenting in 
detail, with names and dates drawn from the record, an account of the * 
share it took, during the war and later, in organizing the friends of the 
Union, and directing to a practical object their interest and exertions; 
but he looks at the subject broadly, and in his brief opening chap- 
ter gives the philosophical groundwork of his volume. The Union 
League of Philadelphia he regards as the type—as, in fact, it was the 
rogenitor,—of a great number of voluntary organizations of the people, 
intended to reinforce and sustain the constituted authorities. These, he 
thinks, are not unnatural. ‘ Having first delegated their legislative and 
administrative rights to certain persons, they [the people, ] bring to the aid 
of those persons a reserved power which manifests itself in print and 
speech, in conferences, associations, and in helpful deeds ; so that in an 
emergency the entire nation may resolve itself into a sort of sub-govern- 
ment or vast committee, auxiliary to the appointed heads of affairs.”’ 
The Union League of this city was formed, late in 1862, after the dis- 
asters, military and political, which the Union cause sustained subsequent 
to McClellan's battle at Fair Oaks. The outlook after the elections of 
October and November was gloomy ; and the friends of the national 
cause, cast down but not dismayed, felt the necessity of uniting every 
element of their forces. Philadelphia, as Mr. Lathrop with considerable 
elaboration describes, had not been dominated socially by the friends of 
Union and Freedom. Sympathy with the South he represents as the pre- 
vailing tone of ‘‘the best society;’’ and it was not merely a campaign 
with money and men, speeches and pamphlets, music and flags, sanitary 
fairs and negro regiments, that the League was to wage, but a social and 
personal one also, which should set the maintenance of the national in- 
tegrity as the highest object of patriotic regard, and should reg upon 
the lowest plane of esteem the manifestation of sympathy for the sec- 
tional rebellion. Mr. Lathrop, quoting Mr. Boker’s ‘‘ Memorial”’ of the 
League, relates that ‘on one of the darkest days of that gloomy month 
of November, 1862,’’ Judge Hare and Mr. Boker met on the street, their 
conversation being ‘‘ little better than a comparison of sorrows.”’ After 
lamenting that loyal men were cast down and the sympathizers with the 
Rebellion were exultant, Judge Hare demanded: ‘Is there no remedy 
for this? Can we not at least withdraw from all social relations with 
these men, and set up a society of our own?’’ And he continued by 
suggesting the plan of an organization to this end, which substantially 
adopted became a few days later the Union Club, subsequently named 
the Union League. From the movement thus begun, and almost simul- 
taneously, came the organization of the Union League Club of New York. 
We cannot help thinking that Mr. Lathrop paints too darkly the sit- 
uation in Philadelphia and Pennsylvania early in 1861. ‘Sumter fell,” 
he says, ‘‘and the Pennsylvanians, who in the main had believed that 
war would be averted, were so stunned by the event that af first they 
seemed apathetic. Gradually this appearance passed, and in a few 
days the seething indignation of the people,” etc., etc. A very wrong 
impression would be produced by this. There was scarcely a moment 
lost in Pennsylvania between the appearance of President Lincoln's 
proclamation and the response of the volunteers. Companies from 
Pennsylvania were among the very first in Washington, and the length 
of time before they came was the least that would suffice to gather, arm 
and transport them. It would be a question, too, whether the description 
Mr. Lathrop gives of the degree of social authority and control held in 
Philadelphia by the sympathizers with the South is not too strongly worded. 
The good work of the Union League during and immediately after the 
war does not need that the background should be painted unduly dark. 


Lire OF GOETHE. By Heinrich Diintzer. Translated by Thomas W. 
Luyster, Assistant Librarian in the National Library of Ireland. With 
Authentic Illustrations and Fac-Similes. Pp. xxii-796. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 

“Loves lightens labor.”” Dr. Heinrich Diintzer is one of the most 
laborious of the large group of scholars upon whom Goethe has cast the 
glamour and fascination of his genius, and obliged them to devote their 
years to the elucidation of his life and writings. He is by no means the 
most brilliant of the set. Even as a commentator he is surpassed by 
Loeper, Strehlke, and others of the younger men. But he has a solid 
German earnestness, a Boswellian devotion to his hero, and a knowledge 
of the matter at least as exact as is possessed by any man of our time. 
Withal he is not a bad writer as Germans go. He loves a large phrase 
and a broad generalization, He feels he has not done justice to any 
subject until he has seen its relations to the universal. But he can tell a 
story in a straightforward, honest fashion which commands respect and 
confidence, if not admiration. 

His life of his hero may be taken as the crown of his labors in the 
elucidation of Goethe. Here he has gathered into one the results of all 
his study and writing, and has spoken his last word on the subject. In 
some important qualities it is by far the best book on the subject. No 
other is so full, so careful, so accurate. No other meets so well the 
wants of those who, in Professor Dowden’s phrase, “take Goethe 
seriously."’ Our chief fault with it is one that we should find with every 
biography of the man we have seen. It is not thoroughly ethical. It 
seems to assume that Goethe had a right to be a law unto himself, and 
to ignore the obligations which control the actions of good men every- 
where. We know that his was a complex character, as was that of 
Burns and probably of Shakespeare; and that nothing but omniscience 
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could sever the noble from the vile in him. But if such men are to be 
written of at all it should be with the constant affirmation of the great 
principles of human duty with which their conduct clashed. 

The translator has done his work well, though we think some sen- 
tences permit of being made more English and less German than he has 
left them. His foot-notes show how close has been his own familiarity 
with the subject. The illustrations are admirable for their faithfulness, 
and for the help they give to a realization of the text. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


i = author of this little book (‘‘ Cremation, and Other Modes of 
Sepulture.” By R.E. Williams, A. M. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co.,) rejoices that he lives in an age when he can freely express his 
opinions without being in danger of being roasted alive, physically or 
figuratively. He treats the subject of the disposal of the bodies of the 
dead historically, and shows that while other modes have prevailed 
cremation has also been widely recognized. The Jews are generally 
believed to have always practised inhumation ; yet Mr. Williams refers 
to St. Jerome as implying or expressing an opposite view. The Christian 
Church was greatly swayed by its Jewish origin, and by its influence in- 
humation became the prevailing mode throughout Europe. The doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the dead was by a popular misapprehension 
used to support the practice. But as Mr. Williams well shows there is 
nothing in Christianity really at variance with the practice of cremation. 
On the other hand, he cites numerous facts to prove the rightfulness and 
necessity of cremation at many times and places. He applies with force 
the ancient Roman maxim: ‘ The health of the people is the supreme 
law.” He points out that some of our cities—New Orleans, for instance, 
—furnish every condition to justify the practice of cremation, and that in 
every city the continued reservation of the ground for a cemetery is 
simply a question of time. Within a few days we note that permission 
has been given by the board of health of Philadelphia for the removal 
of a thousand bodies buried on the line of a street which is now ordered 
to be opened through a suburban cemetery. Altogether, Mr. Williams's 
book is a judicious presentation of the facts and arguments in favor of 
cremation. Though it is small, a good index would have doubled its 
value. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


R. J. W. BOUTON, New York, announces to be published immedi- 
ately a new and splendid illustrated edition of Sterne’s ‘‘ Sentimen- 
tat Journey,”’ with plates and cuts from designs by Maurice Leloir, drawn 
expressly for it. The illustrations include a portrait of Sterne, twelve 
full-page plates, and upwards of two hundred wood-engravings. Nine 
hundred copies only will be printed, of which two hundred and fifty are 
for England. There will be also alimited édztion de grand luxe of only 
one hundred numbered copies, twenty-five of which have been reserved 
for England. Henry James’s new novelette, which is to begin in the 
May Century, belongs to the ‘‘international”’ series, the scene being 
laid first in London and then in New York. 


The whole of the first English edition of ten thousand copies of 
Queen Victoria's book was disposed of on the day of publication. 
Prince William, eldest son of the Crown Prince of Germany, has recently 
lectured at Potsdam upon the modes of Roman warfare. Mr. E. N. 
Buxton is writing a popular itinerary of Epping Forest. Mr. R. D. 
Blackmore has a new novel in the press, entitled ‘‘ The Remarkable 
History of Sir Thomas Upmore, Bart., M.P., Formerly Known as ‘ Tommy 
Upmore.’ ”’ The library of the late Dr. MacDonall, wh® for forty 
years was professor of Greek at Belfast, was sold recently at auction in 
London. Itconsisted chiefly of Oriental books and manuscripts. 
A pamphlet entitled “An Exposure of the Pretensions of Mr. Henry 
George, as Set Forth in His Book, ‘ Progress and Poverty,’”’ by Arthur 
Crump, has appeared in London. Even Scottish towns appear to 
be backward in the adoption of the Free Library Act. The fourth 
volume in the series of ‘‘ The Surgeon's Stories,” from the Swedish of 
Professor Topelius, published by Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., 
Chicago, is nearly ready. It treats of ‘‘ The Times of Frederick I.,’’ and 
is a graphic picture of the period succeeding ‘‘The Times of Charles 
XII.” 


Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton will soon give the public her rem- 
iniscences of Spain. Mrs. Davidson, the eldest daughter of Hugh 
Miller, and the author of various moral tales and a volume of poems, 
died recently at Adelaide, Australia. Mile. Judith Gautier, daughter 
of ‘Théophile Gautier, has written an Eastern romance-———The Mac- 
millans are about to publish, under the title of ‘The Boy Emigrants,” a 
series of letters from Texas for which Thomas Hughes has written a 
preface. 


Mr. W. Johnston, the African explorer, has completed his work on 
the river Congo, which he has dedicated to Henry M. Stanley. A 
late accession to the ranks of royal authors is the Infanta Dofia Paz. 
The “Poesias de Paz de Bourbon” have been printed, but they are not 
to be had in the common way. Signor Dino Mantovani is _ prepar- 
ing for publication some recently-discovered correspondence between 
Goldoni and the San Duca Theatre of Venice. The “find”’ is hailed 
with interest abroad on account of the extreme rarity of Goldoni’s letters. 
Dr. George Engelmann, a native of Frankfort-on-the-Main, died 















































at St. Louis on the 4th ult., aged 75. With local repute as a physician, 
Dr. Engelmann was best known to the world of learning at large as a 
systematic botanist of a high order. His publications rank with the best 
work in American botany. 


Mr. A. B. Cornell's biography of his father, Ezra Cornell, will be pub- 
lished April rst. An account of the early history of the electric telegraph 
in this country will be included in the work. A life of “ Chinese” 
Gordon just published in London sells for a penny. The suppressed 
volume on ‘ Berlin Society’’ has been translated for S. W. Green's 
Son's, New York. Lord Lytton’s biography of his father meets with 
no sale in England. The work is bulky, the price is too high, and there 
appears to be very little English interest left in the once famous novelist. 











Susan B. Anthony is writing a book on the social and political con- 
dition of her sex in Europe. The latest edition of King’s ‘* Hand- 
Book of Boston,” just issued, has been much enlarged and improved, 
and furnishes a mass of historical and topographical information not 
otherwise easily attainable. The copyright of Henri Martin's 
‘“‘ Histoire de France”’ sold recently for fifty thousand dollars. 
Charles Dickens's grandson is writing a story for A// the Year Round. 
Julian Hawthorne’s novel of ‘ Archibald Malmaison,” and his 
novelette, “‘ Prince Saroni’s Wife,”’ are coming from the press of Funk 
& Wagnalls. 


Mr. Dorsheimer in writing his life of Martin Van Buren for the 
“ American Statesmen ’’ series will be allowed the use of a number of 
Van Buren’s private papers, now in the custody of the widow of his 
youngest son. Ex-Governor C. K. Davis, of Missouri, has pub- 
lished a legal concordance to Shakespeare's plays, to show that Shake- 
speare was a lawyer. Mr. Justin McCarthy has condensed his 
‘History of Our Own Times” into ‘‘ A Short History of Our Own Times.” 
This Messrs. Harper & Bros. have published in a convenient volume. 
The Independent prints from advance-sheets a translation of a 
considerable part of ‘‘ The Teaching of the Apostles"’ of Clement. The 
text of this work was written in the first half of the second century. 























A volume of Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s short stories is in the press of 
Messrs. Scribner’s Sons. Even newspapers are affected by the rage 
for the éditions de luxe. The London GrapAic announces that hereafter 
an edition of that kind will be issued at ninepence a copy. Wendell 
Phillips during his last years was very busy with the pen, and it is be- 
lieved that some important manuscripts will be found among his papers. 
The fine edition of ‘‘ Don Quixote ’’ published by William Patter- 
son, Edinburgh, and J. W. Bouton, New York, is completed after five 
years of preparation. 














PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE ADVENTVRES AND DiscOvRSES OF CAPTAIN IOHN SMITH, SOMETIME 
PRESIDENT OF VIRGINIA AND ADMIRAL OF NEW ENGLAND. Newly Ordered 
by John Ashton, with Illustrations Taken by Him from Original Sovrces. 
Pp. 309. $1.25. Cassell & Co., New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. ) 

DuE West; OR, ROUND THE WoRLD IN TEN MONTHS. By Maturin M. Ballou. 
Pp. 387. $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia.) 

CREATION; OR, THE BIBLICAL COSMOGONY IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN SCIENCE. 
By Arnold Guyot, LL. D. Pp. 140. $1.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE CREATORS OF THE AGE OF STEEL. By W. T. Jeans. Pp. 349. $1.50. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

LockE’s THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE; WITH A NoTICE OF BERKELEY. (“ Philosophic” 
Series, No. V.) By James McCosh, D. D., LL. D. Pp. 77. $0.50. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND UPON THE Bopy, IN HEALTH AND 


DisEAsE. By Daniel Hack Tuke, M. D., LL.D. Second American 
from the Second English Edition. Pp. 467. Henry C. Lea’s Son & Co., 
Philadelphia. 


THE DRAMA. 
MR. RAYMOND IN “ FOR CONGRESS." 

CTORS who succeed in creating a part in the sense of making it es- 
sentially their own, appear to be followed by a Nemesis that ever 
after demands tribute. Thus Mr. Jefferson hasso filled Rip Van Winkle 
with his individuality that every other characterization which he essays is 
flavored with that inimitable essence. Similarly Mr. Raymond, in ren- 
dering his own name and that of Colonel Se/lers convertible terms, has 
by so much detracted from the originality of his other ré/es, and we 
therefore find it impossible to derive an unalloyed satisfaction from the 
delineation of General Limber, because of the ever-recurring memories 
of the astute and speculative Mulberry. Perhaps this is not to be re- 
gretted ; and we should scarcely be willing to give up the remembrance 
of such perfect bits of character-painting as Rif and Co/one/ Sellers for 
the sake of securing a wider field for the powers of the creators. Still 
the fact would seem to be undoubted, and the inevitable outcome of the 

application of exceptional talent to the production of specialties. 
In ‘‘ For Congress’’ Mr. Raymond has an excellent opportunity to 
display his peculiar adaptability to humorous situations in the field of every- 
day life. He appeals so pertinently and directly to daily observation and 
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experience that the audience lives with him on the stage, and is neces- 
sarily receptive to every bit of satire, every grain of wit, with which the 
action is so plentifully supplied. The story is one of a shrewd and not 
over-scrupulous politician, General Josiah Limber, who induces a wealthy 
old countryman to run for Congress, to the end that “the boys” may 
fatten on the spoils of the old man’s bank-account. Of plot there is none, 
for the dragging in of the defaulting brother and the scheming villain 
who holds his secret over his head is really too antique for notice; yet 
upon the slender thread of a simple episode in political wire-pulling the 
author has managed to hang a great deal of humorous dialogue and sev- 
eral exceedingly amusing situations, notably the scene of recognition be- 
tween Limber and Jemima Grimm, and the subsequent episode of the 
three women stowed away in separate closets, and kept in order by a 
cannonade of books from the hands of the beleaguered Limder. 


The scene of the district convention, though a trifle highly colored, 
can hardly be called an exaggeration, and the man or woman who lives 
in blissful ignorance of the methods by which nominations are often 
made may derive a very fair notion of the whole business from this sec- 
ond act of ‘‘ For Congress.” It is, here, too, that a telling effect is ob- 
tained by means of a device well known to the playwright; 2. ¢., the 
placing of the main action out of sight, and so piquing the curiosity and 
stimulating the attention. The cheers of the convention, the distant 
noise and bustle of a crowd, an occasional snatch of blatant oratory, 
come floating in from without, and the audience leans eagerly forward to 
learn just what is going on; so that, as the New York swell, shaken out 
of his proprieties, rushes in with a scrap of news as to the progress of the 
vote, and rushes out again with coat-tails streaming in the wind, every- 
body feels himself an incipient partisan for the nonce and quite an ele- 
ment of excitement is added to the manifest humor of the action. Cries 
of ‘‘ Woolley forever!’’ and ‘‘Miggs, the poor man’s friend!"’ would 
fall very flat, if uttered by a dozen sufers in silk hats on the stage; but 
coming from a dozen supers concealed in the friendly wings the effect 
is realistic and the enthusiasm contagious. Mr. Lloyd deserves credit 
for his management of this second act. It is the one point which entitles 
his work to be called a play; for the absence of nearly every dramatic 
element throughout the piece would otherwise forbid the application of 
that name to it. That it is a clever bit of satire no one will deny, and 
that it admirably fulfils its purpose in affording Mr. Raymond the oppor- 
tunity for much delightful character-acting everybody must be glad to 
admit, despite the looseness in construction and the frequent lapses in 
good English which jar on a critical sense. 


It is fortunate, too, that Mr. Raymond depends on his own power of 
command over his audience, rather than upon the assistance of his 
“support ;’’ for the latter are singularly unmindful of the opportunities 
offered, and are conventional and mediocre to a degree. All this is, 
however, tolerable under conditions which keep the principal personage 
continually before us, and centre the interest almost exclusively in him 
and in the development of that portion of the action which depends di- 
rectly upon him. Mr. Raymond nowhere fails in meeting the full de- 
mand made upon his resources as a comedian. His naturalism—by 
which we would be understood as meaning his portrayal of purely un- 
conventional actions by purely artistic methods,—is worthy of unqualified 
commendation. There is art in the very lifting of the hand to the chin, in 
the attempt to cover up a smile of amusement; there is art in the exu- 
berant inward laughter at the remembrance of some funny incident of 
long ago; art in his attitudes; art in the angle at which he wears his 
hat; art in every gesture; but itis always the art which conceals itself 
and gives us as its finished product the verisimilitude of nature. 


NOTES. 

§ bar highly emotional actress, Miss Maude Granger, has appeared 

all the week at the Opera-House in a new society drama entitled 
‘Claire and the Forge-Master.”’ It is a dramatization, and on the whole 
a good one, of George Ohnet’s ‘‘ Le Maitre de Forges,’’ and abounds in 
situations of dramatic interest; but neither Miss Granger nor her com- 
pany seem to be quite equal to the demands made upon them, and as a 
consequence many of the best opportunities are thrown away. ‘The play 
is the work of Mr. Henderson and is worthy of a more competent rendi- 
tion than it receives. 


Mr. Keene has been roaring through numerous parts, Shakespearean 
and otherwise, at the Arch Street Theatre. Seeing how much force and 
real fire this actor possesses, it is a pity he cannot overcome the tendency 
to rant which does so continually beset him. He has true fervor and 
dramatic insight, and all he needs is to prime down extravagances and 
pat a in voice and expression. This ought not to be a diffi- 
cult task. 


The literature of the drama has received some accessions of late in 
the shape of a controversy concerning the respective shares of Beaumont, 
Massinger and Fletcher in the plays collected in the 1679 folio. A satis- 
factory assignment to each of his portion of the composition has never 
yet been reached, and Mr. Fleay now admits himself in error in regard 
to a few of the conclusions at which he arrived in his volume of 1874. 
He charges, however, that Mr. Macaulay, who has been pursuing inde- 
pendent investigations, has fallen into similar errors, and casts the blame 
upon the carelessness of the late Mr. Dyce in the matter of dates. We 
look for further contributions to this interesting discussion. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 


ForEIGN.—The British troops under General Graham defeated the Arab 
“rebels” on the 29th ult. at Fort Baker. The troops numbered four thousand 
and the Arabs are said to have been eighteen thousand in number. The British 
loss was about one hundred and fifty kuled and wounded, while the Arab loss was 
one thousand killed, wounded unknown. This is the English account. 
The British troops occupied Tokar at noon on the Ist inst. Immediately 
upon the news of the battle at Fort Baker came reports of orders for the with- 
drawal of the troops from the Soudan, Earl Granville positively denied these 
statements in the House of Lords on the 3d inst.; but on the 4th inst. there were 
further disquieting rumors of orders to the troops to retire to Trinkitat. General 
Graham has yet to face the army of Osman Digna, which is encamped eight 
miles from Souakim, and there is uncertainty concerning the condition of the 
British after the battle of the 29th ult. Further startling dynamite discoveries 
have been made in England. Valises containing quantities of the explosive were 
left at the Ludgate Hill Station, London, and at the railroad station at South- 
ampton, set with clock-work to explode in a giventime. These infernal machines 
were discovered by accident. There is the greatest alarm and indignation over 
the outrages. The London authorities offer a reward of one thousand pounds 
sterling for the detection of the conspirators, and four railways join in making a 
similar offer. A despatch says: “ It is almost certain that the dynamite outrages 
were the work of four men who arrived from America on February 20th.” 
The American Embassy in London has received no information in regard to 
reported communications of the English Government to Washington relative to 
the outrages. It will be made through the Hon. Sackville West, English Minis- 
ter at Washington. The Porte has refused permission to the Marquis de 
Noailles, the krench Ambassador, to establish at Beyrout a French college, on the 
ground that the establishment of public instruction would interfere with the rights 
of the Government. The Marquis de Noailles has sent an indignant protest to 
the Sultan. Nellis, an Irish informer, has surrendered to the Greenock po- 
lice. He says that the murderers of the Earl of Leitrim were Patrick McLough- 
lin,atravelling Fenian “ head-centre,” Thomas Hunt, and Michael McGinn. Hesays 
he heard McLoughlin confess that he shot Lord Leitrim. The murder was planned 
in London. Mr. Parnell is actively promoting a company to further migration 
from the “congested” districts of Ireland. A despatch from St. Petersburg 
states that an alliance has been concluded between Russia, Germany and Austria. 
The Cossack regiments will be removed from the Austrian and German frontiers, the 
status guo of the Balkan States is guaranteed, and Russia covenants to give no 
aid to French schemes for revenge upon Germany. Advices have been re- 
ceived at Shanghai of a great financial panic at Pekin, in which many native mer- 
chants and banks failed. The bank rates for silver were rapidly declining. Mer- 
chants 1n the interior had stopped all trading ventures. The populace throughout 
the country were greatly excited. 


DomeEsTic.—The Supreme Court of the United States on the 3d inst. decided, 
Justice Field dissenting, that the Legal-Tender Act of May 31st, 1878, is valid 
and Constitutional, and that Treasury notes issued under it are a good and legal 
tender in payment of all debts. The chemical works of Messrs. Powers, 
Weightman & Co., Ninth and Parrish Streets, Philadelphia, the largest of the kind 
in the United States, were burned on the early morning of the 29th ult., with a 
loss of nearly $1,500,000. The works of the United States Stamping Co, in 
Portland, Conn., were destroyed by fire on the Ist inst. The loss is estimated at 
$2,500,000. ——— The Washington correspondent of the New York Herald as- 
serts that Mr. Randall of Pennsylvania has informed his Republican friends 
that he will be able to lead at ieast filty Democratic members of the 
House in opposition to the Morrison ‘Tariff Bill, and it is understood that 
he will himself take the leadership in opposition to the Bill. 
The Governor of Texas has issued a proclamation establishing a quarantine 
on the coasts of that State after May Ist, against vessels from any place south of 
25° north latitude, unless proof is given that the port from which the vessel arrives 
is not infected. The Boston board of trade at a special meeting on the 3d 
inst. passed a resolution protesting against the excessive coinage of silver money 
and the use of silver certificates, approving the Dingley shipping Bull, and sug- 
gesting an amendment thereto that the lability of ship-owners be restricted to 
their proportionate share in a vessel. ‘The raisin. growers of California have 
sent a petition to Washington, asking Congress to increase the duty on imported 
raisins from two to three cents. The white cigar-manufacturers of San Fran- 
cisco on the 3d inst. locked out thirty-five hundred Chinese cigar-makers, pro- 
posing to substitute twenty-five hundred whites from New York. The lockout re- 
sulted in a strike of the Chinese packers. John McGinnis was executed at 
Moyamensing Prison, Philadelphia, on the 4th inst., for the murder of his mother- 
in-law. The case attracted especial notice through the exertions made to stop 
proceedings on the ground of the insanity of the condemned man. The 
“‘ worst blizzard of the season” is again reported from Dakota and Northern Minne- 
sota. Wind velocities of from forty to fifty miles an hour, snow blockades on all the 
railroad:,and a temperature of from ten to fifteen degrees below zero, have prevailed. 
A telegram from Montreal says that immigrants, ill clad and in a state of 
starvation, have been arriving in that city of late, and are pitiable sights, wander- 
ing through the streets with scarcely clothing enough to cover their nakedness. 
Governor Cleveland of New York on the 3d inst. signed the bill prohibit- 
ing further contracts for the labor of convicts in that State. The retirements 
of Rear-Admirals Temple and Hughes respectively promote Commodores T. S. 
Phelps and C. H. Wells to be Rear-Admirals. in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives on the 4th inst., the bill providing for biennial elections was 
lost—yeas, 139; nays, 87,—for want of a two-thirds vote.——_—— The Iowa Senate 
on the 4th inst. passed a strict Prohibition bill by a vote of 34 to 11. The bill 
had been previously passed by the Licuse, and on the 4th inst. was enrolled and 
signed by the Governor. The sixteenth annual convention of the Woman- 
Suffrage Association began on the 4th inst. in Washington. At a special 
meeting of the board of trustees of the Presbyterian Hospital of Philadelphia on 
the 4th inst., it was decided to decline an appropriation of twenty-five hundred 
dollars made to the Hospital by the managers of a recent Charity Ball given 
in Philadelphia. This action is in accord with ihe General Assembly's dictum 
upon such subjects. 
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DEATHs.—Richard Somers Smith, a well-known Philadelphia merchant, who 
was United States consul at Githenberg, Sweden, during the War of 1812, died at 
Lenni, Delaware Co., Pa., on the 29th ult., aged 5. The Farl of Sandwich 
died in London on the 3d inst, aged 73 Dr. Maurice Vergnes, an inventor 
and architect, died in New York on the 2d inst., aged 84. Professor John 
Todhunter, the distinguished mathematician and author, professor of mathematics 
at Cambridge University, died in England on the 2d inst., aged 64-———The 
death of the Vicomte du Moncel in Paris a fortnight since is reported by mail. 
He was one of the most eminent electricians of his time. He was a member of 
the Institute, and sixty-three years of age. 














DRIFT. 

—A telegram from Scranton, Pa., says: “ During the early part of February, 
workmen who were opening a chamber in the mines of Jones, Simpson & Co., at 
Archbold, ten miles from this city, came upon a mass of rounded stones resting in 
the face of the chamber. The stones weighed from one to six pounds, and 
reached up through the rock a distance of forty feet. The Company communi- 
cated with State Geologist Lesley, of Philadelphia, and he informed them that 
they had found a glacial pothole similar to those in Switzerland. They were 
formed in the cold age when the melting water from glaciers twirled rocks around 
and around in the valleys, and formed holes into which smaller stones were 
pressed. Mr. Lesley says the discovery of the Company is one of the finest illus- 
trations of the subject he has encountered. The Company intend to utilize the 
hole for an air-shaft.” 


-- Governor Matthew Griswold, of Connecticut, the article in the A/agazine 
of American History says, was a diffident.and shy man. He desired to marry a 
lady in Durham; but she kept him waiting, hoping for an offer from a physician 
whom she preferred. Griswold, having an intimation of this state of affairs, at 
last pressed her for a decision. She hesitatingly answered that she “wished for 
more time.” ‘ Madam,” said he, rising with decision, “I will give you your life- 
time,” and withdrew. She took her lifetime, and never married. This rebuff 
disinclined him ever to approach a lady again. He had been intimate from child- 
hood with his second cousin, Ursula Wolcott, and a confiding affection grew up 
between them; but he never spoke his mind. At last Ursula, with that good 
sense and resolution which characterized her, took control of the situation. Meet- 
ing him about the house, she occasionally asked him: “ What did you say, Cousin 
Matthew?” “Nothing,” he answered. Finally, meeting him on the stairs, she 
asked: “ What did you say, Cousin Matthew?” Nothing,” he answered. 
“It’s time you did,” she said. Then he did, and the result was a long and happy 
marriage. Ursula was not quite twenty at the time of her marriage. 


—A Chicago physician publishes statistics to show that dark-haired women are 
preferred to blondes by marrying men. He asserts that in the area covered by 
his researches blondes are generally admired by poets and painters, but brunettes 
are more frequently led to the altar than their light-haired sisters, 


—A Baptist church in Salt Lake City is ready for occupancy, and the salary 
of an evangelist in charge is to be paid by a wealthy member of the denomina- 
tion. During the first four months of last year, the Norwegian missionary, 
Engh, in Madagascar, baptized one hundred and fifty persons, among them a num- 
ber of slaves whom he had as good as despaned of for ten years, because they 
were accustomed deliberately to go asleep under his preaching. In response 
to an urgent telegraphic summons from Mr. Moody, and with the consent of his 
Brooklyn congregation, Mr. George F. Pentecost has gone to London to help the 
great Chicago revivalist. His leave of absence is for four months ———Writing 
in the Mineteenth Century, Cardinal Newman says of the disputed question as to 
the inspiration of the Book of Ecclesiastes: “ I conceive that tilla decision comes from 
Rome either opinion is open to the Catholic without an impeachment of his faith.” 





—A despatch from London on Saturday last, the 1st inst., says: “The bust of 
Longfellow was unveiled this morning. The ceremony was performed by Rev. 
George Brothers, M. A., sub-Dean of Westminster. Dean Bradley, who had been 
expected to undertake the office, was absent on account of a domestig affliction. 
Earl Granville, Sir Hugh Childers, James Russell Lowell, Alice and Annie Long- 
fellow (daughters of the poet), Mary Anderson, Moncure D. Conway and Theo. 
dore Martin were among the distinguished persons present. The Prince of Wales 
sent a letter of regret that he was necessarily absent. Earl Granville in his speech 
eulogized the character of the American poet, and dwelt on the refinement which 
was the chief charm of this illustrious man. He referred in a feeling manner to 
the presence of Longfellow’s daughters, and of Minister Lowell, a distinguished 
poet. Mr. Lowell also made a speech in which he said that Longfellow’s was a 
nature which consecraied this ground, into which no unclean spirit could ever 
enter. In conclusion, he accepted the tribute to his memory,—this placing of his 
memorial in the poet’s corner, between the busts of Chaucer and Dryden, in the 
name of the American people.” 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
THURSDAY, March 6. 
HE outward movement of gold last week, as is elsewhere noted, did not reach 
serious proportions; it has, however, been maintained and may continue 
farther. It is evident that while this may be the case in a limited degree there 
must he a material change in the general trade situation before we are likely to 
part with any considerable amount of gold. The money market continues over- 
supplied, with rates low. In the stock market there have been no remarkable 








Two OR THREE COLDS IN SUCCESSION WILL OFTEN ESTABLISH THE SEEDS OF 
consumption in the system, converting what was originally a simple, curable affec- 
tion into one generally fatal. While ordinary prudence, therefore, makes it the 
business of everyone to take care of a cold until it is got rid of, intelligent ex- 
perience presents a remedy in Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, thoroughly adapted to re- 
move speedily all coughs and colds, and equally effective in the primary stages of 
consumption, asthma and bronchitis. 








manifestations, but prices, as will be seen by the comparative statement below, 
have been fairly well maintained. The outward movement of breadstuffs is 
moderate, the demand abroad remaining light and without eagerness. 

The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of principal stocks in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday, as compared with those a week ago: 


March 5. Feb. 27. March 5. Feb. 27. 
Penna. R. R., ‘ 59% 60 Buff., N. Y. and P., 8% 9% 
Phila. and Reading, 29% 29% North Penn. R.R., 664%bid 664 
Lehigh Nav.,. p 47% 48 United Cos. N. J., 196 195% 
Lehigh Valley, . 71% 71 Phila. and Erie, . 18 bid 18 
North Pac., com., . 21 21% New Jersey Cent.,.  3883¢ 88% 
North Pac., pref., . 46% 47% Ins. Co. of N. A. 31% 31% 
Northern Ceutral, . 61% 61 West Shore, bds., . 56% 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the 
Philadelphia market yesterday : 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 


U. S. 4%s, 1891, reg., 113% 113% U. S. curr. 6s, 1895, 129 
U.S. 4%s, 1891, coup., 113% 113% U. S. curr. 6s, 1896, 131 
U. S. 4s, 1907, reg., 122% 123 U. S. curr. 6s, 1897, 133 
U. S. 48, 1907, coup., 1233 124 U. S. curr. 6s, 1898, = 135 
U. S. 3s, reg., ? 101 102 U. S. curr. 6s, 1899, 137 


The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the 
New York market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 


March 5. Feb. 27. March 5. Feb. 27. 
Central Pacific, 60 5 60% New York Central, 117% 116% 
Canaca Southern, . 54% 54 Oregon and Trans., 19% 20% 
Den. and Rio Grande, 18% 20 Oregon Navigation, 87% 90% 
Delaware and Hud., 1083 110% Pacific Mail, . ‘ 51 50 5 
Del., Lack. and W., 129% 129% St. Paul, 924 90% 
Eve, . ‘ : 24% 255% Texas Pacific, 19% 
Lake Shore, . . 103% 102% Union Pacific, 81% 80 
Louis and Nashville, 4934 47% Wabash, F : 15% 16% 
Michigan Central, . g2 92 Wabash, preferred, 26% 27% 
Missouri Pacific, 91% Oh ES Western Union, 73% 75% 
Northwestern, com., 11934 1183¢ 


The New York banks in their statement on the Ist inst. showed a reduction of 
$2,314,775 in the surplus reserve, bringing it down to $18,699,975. (At the cor- 
responding date last year, there was $2,314,775 deficit.) The specie in the banks 
fell oft about one million, the amount remaining being $76,848,200, against $55,- 
332,900 on March 3d, 1883. The Philadelphia banks in their statement for the 
week showed an increase in the item of loans of $883,735, in reserve of $175,685, 
in due from banks of $291,825, and in deposits of $812,412. There was a de- 
crease in the item of national bank notes of $20,000, in due to banks of $39,706, 
and in circulation of $32,917. 

The export of specie from New York last week amounted to $2,732,870,—a 
comparatively moderate sum, considering the discussion and concern which the 
movement had occasioned. Of this $2.33:,000 were in gold and the remainder 
in silver bars. The specie import at New York last week was $112,154. But it 
must be carefully noted that these are only the figures reported at New York, and 
the specie movement there, like the merchandise movement, is more unfavorable 
to the United States than the total of the country, obtained in the reports of 
the Bureau of Statistics. The latter shows that the total specie import in January 
was $1,687,464, and the export $2,468,161. Of the former $524,229, and of the 
latter $153,766, were gold. 

The Ledger (Philadelphia,) of this date says: “ The money market continues 
very easy. Call loans are quoted at three and five per cent., and first-class com- 
mercial paper at four and six per cent. In New York there is a good demand for 
first-class endorsed commercial paper, with but a moderate amount offering. The 
quotations are: Sixty to ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable, four and four and’ 
a half per cent.; four months’ acceptances, four and a half and five and a half per 
cent.; and good single names, having four to six months to run, five and a half and 
six and a half per cent. Yesterday, in New York, call money loaned at two per 
cent. all day.” 

The weather of January and February was so extremely unfavorable to out 
door work that considering other circumstances it is not surprising to find that only 
1&4 miles of new railroad were made, against 220 in the corresponding period of 
1883, and 452 miles in 1882. 

The visible supply of wheat in the United States diminishes slowly; at latest 
report it was 31% million bushels, against 224 millions at the corresponding time 
last year. The visible supply of corn increases, being 540,000 bushels greater in 
the last week. It is now 14% million bushels, against 11% millions at the cor 
responding date last year. 

The Boston Yournaé of the 4th inst. says: “ We are now entering on the most 
trying month of the year for winter wheat. So far, few complaints have been 
made about its condition. The snow has all disappeared, and its appearance in 
comparison with this date in 1883 is much better. From California the reports are 
favorable for an average crop.” 

The Coal.Trade Fournal (New York,) of the 5th inst. says: “The anthra- 
cite trade is in fair condition; there is a demand for quite an amount of coal, and 
the aid and assistance rendered by the cold weather have helped the operators 
and jobbers to move off the supplies which were on hand. There is no buying 
beyond immediate requirements, for everyone is waiting to see what the opening 
prices are to be. It is the general openion that there will be a good business when 
the start is made, which ought to keep everything moving along very well during 
April and May ; we expect a rather slow state of trade during June and July, nat- 
urally. When the fall season comes around, this anthracite coal industry with 
any proper management ought to be in excellent condition. It may receive an 
occasional setback; but on the whole it is safe to say that there is going to be as 
much, and possibly more, anthracite coal placed this year than was the case in 


1883.” 
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contracts, extending a month or over, a reduction is made; 
rates furnished on application. 

A copy will be sent free to each advertiser during the con- 
tinuance of his advertisement. 

Checks, Postal Orders, etc., should be drawn to the order 
of Howard M. Jenkins, Treasurer. 

*,* Address through post-office: ‘Tue American, Lock Box, 








WEEK COMMENCING MARCH ooth. 

ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS—Germania 

Orchestra, every Thursday, 3 P. M. 
ARCH—* Lights 0’ London.” 
ARCH ST. OPERA HOUSE—* Confusion.” 
CHESTNUT— Power of Money.” 
OPERA-HOUSE—Mrs. Langtry. 
HAVERLY’S—* Falka.” 


MEMORIAL HALL (FAIRMouNT PARK)—Muse- 
um of Industrial Art. Open every day. Free. 


WALNUT—Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Florence. 








WM. H. SMITH, Seedsman, 
(Late of the firm of HENRY A. DREER), 
WAREHOUSE, 1018 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Smith's Seed Catalogue for 1854, containing all the 
best leading varieties of fresh and reliable Flower. 
Vegetable, and Field Seeds, also Implements and 
tiurden Requisites, seut tree to all applicanis, 





TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 


TRUST AND INSURANCE COS. 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Compauy of Philadelphia, 


325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descriptien, 
including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on SPECIAL 
GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE.ITS BUR- 
GLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, 
according to size. An extra size for corporations and bankers; 
also, desirable safes in upper vaults for $10. Rooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 


Re ga COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, cor- 
porations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. As ad- 
ditional security, the Company has a special trust capital of 
$1,000,000, primarily responsible for its trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 

STEPHEN A CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


William H. Merrick, 
ohn B. Gest, 
dward T. Steel, 

Thomas Drake, 

Thomas McKean, 

C. A. Griscom. 





Stephen A. Caldwell, 
Edward W. Clark, 
Alexander Henry, 
George F. Tyler, 
Henry C. Gibson, 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. : 


THE GUARANTEE 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 

Nos. 316, 318 AND 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mutation Locks that can be opened only by the renter, at $9, 
$10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY. 

ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attorney, etc. 

EXECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under aprointment of 
States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—holding Trust 
Funds separate and apart from all other assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact all 


other business authorized by its charter. 


RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUARAN- 
TEE, VALUABLES of every description, such as Coupon, 
Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc., etc, 


nee FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
charge. 


For further information, call at the office or send for a circular. 
THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 

RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 


Drrgcrors. 
Charles S. Hinchman, 
Clayton French, 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Daniel Donovan, 
Wm, J. Howard, 

J. Dickinson Sergeant. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
Incorporated 1836. Charter Perpetual, 
CaPITAL, $450,000. SuRPLUs, $827,338. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECU- 
TOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, 
COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RE- 

CEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 

President, Joun B, Garrett. 


Treasurer, Henry TATNALL, 
Actuary, Wittiam P, Huston. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
. Barlow Moorhead, 
harles S. Pancoast, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 








oe 


THE AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 Walnut St., Phila. 





CASH CAPITAL,. ... . . . $400,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 

me a ee Bae a 
Sulplus over all liabilities, . . . . . 551,548 





TOTAL ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1884, 
$1,804,519.21. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
HN WELSH ISRAEL MORRIS 
JOHN T. LEWIs, OHN P. WETHERILL, 
HOMAS R. MARIS, ILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON S. HUTCHINSON, 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OF— 


North America, 


No. 232 Walnut Street. 


Incorporated A. D. 1794. 

Fire, Marine and Inland Insurance. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, - - = $3,000,000. 
Total Assets, Ist January, 1884, $9,07 1,696.33. 
Surplus over all abilities, $3,211,964.65. 


DIRECTORS: 


Samuel Field, 
Charles H. Rogers, 





Charles Platt, 
George L. Harrison, 


Francis R. Cope, Thomas McKean, 
Edward S. Clarke, ohn Lowber Welsh, 
T. Charlton Henry, ohn S. Newbold, 
Clement A, Griscom, ohn A, Brown 
William Brockie, ward S. Buckley, 


George Whitney, 
William H. Trotter, Robert M Lewis, 
Albert F. Damon, Henry H. Houston. 
CHARLES PLATT, President. 
T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-President. 
WM. A. PLATT, 2d Vice-President. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 


Henry Winsor, 











FINANCIAL. 





Barker Brotuers & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 
Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and trans- 


act a general Banking and 
Brokerage Business, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 

Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of 
Trusts ; also, for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 
J. L.ERRINGER EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 

President. Vice-President. Sec’y and Treasurer. 

DIRECTORS. 

Benjamin B. Comecys. Hon, Witi1aM A. Porter. 
Avucustus Heaton, Epwarp S. Hanpy. 
Danizt Happock, Jr. ALEXANDER Brown. 
Epwarp Y. Townsenp. 


Ames M. AgRTSEN. 

ANIEL B. CumMInNs. 
Wivuiam S. Grant. 
Cuas. D. Regn. 


. Livincston Errincer. 
. P. McCutracu. 
Jamas.L. CLacuorn, 





Wo. SELLERS & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


MERCURY SEAL TRAPS vs. SEWER GAS AND MALARIA. 


Sanitary Bureau of the Sewer-Gas Mercury Seal Co., 1003 Chestnut Street. 
Depot for all of the most approved and modern appliances in sanitary plumbing. 

The offices and show-rooms of the above company are now open to the public for the inspection and explanation of the 
most approved and effective means yet devised to prevent the escape of sewer gas and other deleterious vapors into houses 
and buildings. q : 

The inventions coverec by the several patents now owned and controlled by this company exclude the escape of poison- 
ous gases from sewers, drains and waste-pipes into dwelling-houses and buildings, é 

At the same time, the company Is not so prejudiced in favor of its own inventions as to overlook or disregard the merits of | 
other inventions. . . j 

Therefore, in addition to the practical means offered by the company, it has organized a consulting board of sanitary ex- | 
perts, whose business it will be to inspect and report upon the sanitary condition of dwellings and buildings, which report will be | 
in writing, and will indicate plainly the defects and conditions which may exist, and suggest the most effective means of 
remedying the same, together with an estimate of the cost thereof. The public are invited to call at the offices, where every 
facility for examination and explanation will be afforded by the general superintendent or those in charge. Pamphlets and | 
circulars, giving full details and price-lists, can be had on application in person or by mail. 


THE SEWER-GAS MERCURY SEAL COMPANY, 
1003 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





O. B. Evans, General Superintendent. 





Oratorical ! Dramatic ! Pathetic ! Humorous! 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNDAL, No. 11. 


Readings ! Recitations ! Dialogues ! Tableaux ! 


Yontains the latest and best productions of the MOST POPULAR ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WRITERS OF TO- 
pay. wpeker with some of the CHOICEST SELECTIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Appears in handsome and appropriate new cover and design. Back numbersalways on hand. Send for catalogue. Sold by 
all book-sellers and news-dealers, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 200 pages, paper binding, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND DRATORY, Publishers, 
Publication Department. 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


The Remington Standard Type-Writer 


Is acknowledged to be the only rapid, reliable and perfect writing machine. It 
practically has no rival. But few first-class business houses can be found 
trying to do their correspondence without one or more of these machines. 











The work is plain and business-like, obviating all mistakes in reading. 
Excellent letter-press copies can be taken. SEVERAL COPIES CAN BE 
MADE AT ONE WRITING. One person with a Type-Writer can do the 
work of two or three expert penmen, and in a better manner. 
Correspondence solicited. Send for new illustrated pamphlet. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Sole Agents, 


3. W. EARLE, Manager. 715 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 











Crarenvon Hotret, 


Fourth Avenue and 18th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
ON THE AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS, 


Located near all the Theatres and Places 
of Amusement. 


C. H. KERNER, Proprietor. 


Cuarteston Hote, 
Charleston, S. C., 


So long and favorably known, offers greater attractions for the 
season of 1883-4 than heretofore. New Hyprautic Evsva- 
tor; a Dining-Room remodelled and hand ly painted 
throughout; the House thoroughly renovated and painted, 
Rates, $2.50, $3.00 and $4.00 per day, according to location of 
room. Special rates made for a month or longer. 


EZ. H. JACKSON, Froprietor. 














PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co.; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES, 


BILLETS, SLABS AND ForGINGS oF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 


Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 


208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE: 





USEFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE PRESENTS. 
COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR 
AMATEUR MECHANICS 






Tl Chest 






TURNING 
LATHES, 
Cabinets. 
~~ PaO oniedls 
Sharpened ready X Did Work Genches 
foruse. “Semen 2 complete. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WM. P. WALTER’S SONS, 
1233 MARKET STREET. 


The Wharton 
Railroad Switch Co. 


ABRAHAM Barker, President. 
Wm. WHARTON, JR., Superintendent. 
WuHarTOon BarkER, 7reasurer, 


Office, 23 South Third St., Philada. 
P.-O. Box 2353. 


Works: Washington Ave. and 23d St., Philada., 
and Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa, 








MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


WHARTON Safety Railroad Switch, 


With Main Track Unbroken. 


WHARTON Split Switch, 


With Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 


WHARTON Spring Frog, 


Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 


WHARTON Stiff Frog, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 


WHARTON Patent Crossings, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 











Interlocking Apparatus, Johnston’s 
Patent, and General Railway 
Supplies. 





ky use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken main 

track, thus making travel absolutely safe from accidents 
from misplaced switches, and insuring unquestioned Saving in 
wear and tear of rolling stock and track. 

The Wharton Switch and Frogs are the standard on such 
roads as the Pennsylvania Railroad, New York, West Shore 
and Buffalo Railroad, Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad, New York, Lake Erie and Western Railroad, Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railroad, Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road, Central Pacific Railroad, etc. 
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ART—DECORA TIONS. 


ART—DECORA TIONS. 


DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 





THE NEW DECORATION FOR 
Walls, Ceilings, Art Objects. 

; Indestructible and imperishable. 

IN SOLID RELIEF. 
The most perfect and beautiful of 
all decorations, High-art designs 
by eminent designers. Water- 
proof, Can be washed. Sure pro- 
tection from damp walls. Sold in 
rolls, As easy to hang as wall paper. 


The Decoration of Lincrusta-Walton, a New 
Branch of Decorative Art. 


SOLD BY ALL DECORATORS AND ART DEALERS. 
Price quite moderate. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 
Now in general use in public buildings, churches, 
offices, and the homes of the people. 


FR. BECK & CO., 


Manuracrurers OF Fiwg W ALL-PaPERS, 
NEW YORK, 








Sole agents for the United States. 





OPINION OF EMINENT ARCHITECTS. 


JaMEs Renwick, Esg., New York: 

**T have carefully examined the material called Lincrusta- 
Walton, and consider it the most valuable material for archi- 
tectural and decorative purposes which has ever been invented. 
I cannot say too much in recommendation of it.’’ 


RicuHarp M. Hunt, Eso., New York : 
“A most valuable material for wall decoration. Its many 
advantages, not the least of which-is its comparative cheapness, 
doubt not will recommend it to all interested in interior 
decoration.” 


We have received from our fac- 








tory a choice assortment of 


Clothes-Trees, 
Butlers’ Trays, 
Boot Boxes, 
Commodes 


and Bidets. 


Made in mahogany, walnut or ash, 
after the newest designs and with 
the latest improvements. 


F. LOUIS ALLEN, 


1406 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


H. TEUBNER, 


DEALER IN 
Oil Paintings, Engravings 


And Other Works of Art. 








RESTORING of Paintings a Specialty, by my 
own processs. 


Specimens of my work can be seen at the Academy of 
ine Arts. 


Manufacturer of FINE FRAMES of all descriptions. 


200 South Eleventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 









CURTAINS, 


&c,, &c., &c, 
A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED AND MADE TO 
ORDER, 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


Nos. 21 & 23 NortH TENTH STREET, and 
Nos. 912 & 914 RACE STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FINE ARTS== 


== MIRRORS. 
MSCLEES, 


1417 Cuestnut STREET, 


ABOVE BROAD. 


Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, 
Colored Photographs. 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 


C. L. COMFORT, 


Manufacturer ot 


HIGH-GRADE 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
AND LIQUID RENNET. 
ALSO, SELECTED COOKING HERBS. 
PURE GROUND SPICES. 


17 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. 











TEEL PENS 


Are of the very best English make. 


different styles sent for trial, -paid, on 
26 receipt of 25 cents in stamps. es 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


753 AND 755 Broapway, New York. 









~ OTTO 
x Gas Engine. 
y, Over 10,000 in use, 
Working without 


boiler, steam, coal, ashes 
‘ or attendance. 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 

Main Office and Factory, 33d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
Branch Office, - - - - - 214 Randolph Street Chicago. 
Agency, ---+--+-+-+--:.- 47 Dey Street, New York. 








ADVERTISEMENTS FOR THE AMERICAN. Copy 
must be in hand Thursday, io A. M., to insure in- 


sertion. Rates, 10 cents per line, agate measure. 








qoridse & Ci th 


x ta, 
os Xs 


THE BEST PLACE TO BUY DRY GOOD 








&; . 
Sy wal 
2ng oo ® 
Market, Eight) * 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Darlington, 
Runk THE 


& Co, Finest Dry Goons, 





and also 
Dry Goods at Moderate Cost, 
but Always of Good Value. 
1126 Chestnut Street, [128 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Everything in Dry 
J OHN Goops, WEARING Ap- 


PAREL and HOouvseE- 


WANAMAKER'S Wrinc Apron 
MENTS sent by mail, 
STORE. 


express or freight, ac- 
cording to circum. 
stances,—subject to return and refund of money, if 
not satisfactory. Catalogue, with details, mailed on 
application. JoHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
4ay-We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 








21 & 23 South Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country-Seat. 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1883, with 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in English and 

, free to all applicants. 





The Wilson Patent Adjustable Chair, 


WITH THIRTY CHANGES OF 
POSITION, 


Parlor, Library, Invalid Chair, 
Child’s Crib, Bed or Lounge, 
combining beauty, lightness, 
strength, simplicity and com- 
fort. Everything to an ex- 
act science. Orders by mail 
promptly attended to. Goods 
shipped toany address, C. O. D. 
Send stamp for illustrated cir- 
. cular; quote THe AMERICAN. 
READING POSITION. Address, 

THE WILSON ADJUS. CHAIR MFG. CO, 

661 Broapway, N. Y. 


Fairbanks Standard Scales, 








BEST AND 
CHEAPEST, Every 
Quality Considered. Description. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 715 Chestnut St., Phila, 








—_— a 
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